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Second Interim Report 



NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The second interim report of the National Assessment of Vocational Education is hereby 
submitted to Congress as required by Section 403 of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 
1984 (PL 98-524). 

The report contains two chapters addressing two important topics: (1) the rates at vMch 
stttdmts mitialfy enroll m postsecondary vocational education^ accumulate credits, and complete a 
certificate or degree; and (2) the state allocation ot federal funds to the secondary and postsecondary 
levels. 

The next report to be submitted is the final report. It will contain all the major finding and 
recommendations of the National Assessment firom more than 20 separate studies. 

POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ENTRY, EXIT AND ACHIEVEMENT 

The first ch^er presents descriptive data on postsecondary enrdlments of studrats engaged in 
vocational and academic studies, particularly in two-year and other ncmbaccabiureate institutions. For 
difierait groups of students, the chapter describes rates of entry, amounts of course work taken, and 
rates of completing a cotificate or degree prc^ram. The primary focus is on students eogaged m 
vocational studies in community colleges, technical institutes, and private vocational schools. 

The results reported are based on the transcripts of nationally representative samples of persons 
who graduated from high school m 1972 and 1980. Comparison of the Classes of 1972 and 1980 allows 
the determination of trends m enrollment and rates of completion among different groups of students. 
The use of transcripts provides an accurate description of the mix and concentration of course work 
taken by students. 

Entry: Enrolhnents in Postsecondary Vocational Education 

• Roughly the same percentages of the Classes of 1972 and 1980 enrolled in some form of 
postsecondary education within four years after graduation from high school (61.7 and 
603 percent, respectively). 

• Within four years of graduation, 35.5 percent of the Class of 1980 entered a 
four-year college, 19.4 percent entered a community college, 3.6 percent 
attended a public technical institute, and 2.4 percent attended a private 
vocational school. 
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• The proportion of the Class of 1972 enrolling in vocational programs at these 
institutbns increased from 14^ percent for the Class of 1972 to 17.9 percent for 
the Class of 1980. 

• Enrollment increases in vocational education programs were greatest among 
women, students frcnn lower socioeconomic groups, and students who took 
substantid amounts of vocational education m high school 

• Nonbaccalaureate institutions-conununity coU^es, public technical institutes and 
private vocational schools^Irew rou^ily equal numbers of students from all 
socioeconomic backgrounds and levels of high school achievemenL 
Disproportionatdy more stuoents in four-year colleges came from higher 
socioeconomic backgrounds, had b^ter grades m hi^ schod, and took more of 
thdr hi^ school courses in academic rath^ than vocational areas. 

• For the Class oi I960, about 35 percent of the crediti earned by students 
attending postsecondaiy institutions wo'e in vocational subjects, 61 percent were 
in academic fields, and 4 percent were in ranedial or avocational subjects. 

• Institutions vary widefy in the balance they offer between academic and 
vocational curricula. At community and four year coU^es, vocational credits 
account for one-third of the total number of credits earned. At explicitly 
vocational scbods, such as public technical colleges and private vocational 
sdiools, 70 percent of credits taken by the Class of 1980 were in vocational 
subjects. 

Exit: Degrees and Certificates 

• Four years after h^ school graduation, 1L2 percent of the Class of 1980 had 
comi^ed a bachelor's degree, 5S percent had completed an assodate degree, 
and L9 percent had amiideted a cntificate. Another 19 percent were still m 
postsecottdary education, 23 p^oent had left sdiool before obtaining a 
credential and 39 percent did not enter postsecondary education. Among 
students y^/hc entered postsecondary education, the completion rate was 30.9 
percent. 

• Compared with the Class of 1972, a greater proportion of the Class of 1980 
received vocational associate degrees and a smaller proportion received 
bachelor's degrees. 

• Students graduating from a community college or public technical institute with 
an associate degree are equally likely to come from all socioeconomic 
backgrounds. In contrast, there is a dose relationship between sodoeconomic 
status and the likelihood cf attaining a bachelor's degree. Good performance 
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in high school and genera! ability increase the likelihood of completing all types 
of degrees. 

Students from the Class of 1980 who earned vocational assodate degrees from 
community colleges accumulated an average of 75 credits, including 4LS 
vocational and 292 academic credits. Students earning academic associate 
degrees completed an average of 70 credits, with 49 academic credits and 15 
vocational credits. 

Students from the Class of 1980 earning vocational associate d^rees from 
public technical institutes accumulated an aven^ of 86 credits, 54 of which 
were vocational and 29 academic. Cntificate holders earned about 45 credits, 
with three times as many vocational as academic credits. 

More than 80 percent ci Ac students eamipg vocational associate decrees from 
a community coDqge or technical institute OMnpleted an oocupatiooal 
concentration by eammg more than 18 credits in at least one vocational area. 
About 75 percent of certificate holders comj^cxl more than 18 credits in at 
least one vocational area. 



Eaat* Nondegree Students 

• After altering postsecondary education, J7.6 percent of the studoits in the 
Class of 1980 left school within four years without recehnng a degree or 
certificate. This exceeded the {voportion of postsecondary students (30.9 
percent) that received a certificate or degree m the same four years. 

• Half the recent hig^ school graduates vriio entered community coU^es, public 
technical mstitutes, or private vocational school and 28 percent who entered 
four-year colleges left before completing a d^ee or certificate. 

• Rates at which students failed to earn a degree or certificate were higher for 
the Class of 1980 (37.6 percent) than for the Class of 1972 (29.8 percent). 

• More than ^ percent of the members of the Class of 1980 who left public two- 
year colleges, publk technical mstitutes, or private vocational school v^thout 
receiving a degree earned fewer than 13 credits in total 

• For both the Classes of 1972 and 1980, rates rf leaving before completing a 
degree or certificate were the same for vocational and academic students 
attending community college. 

• Members of the Class of 1980 who left postsecondary education v^'thout 
obtaining a credential earned an average of 23 credits m community coU^es, 
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25 credits in technical institutes, and 39 credits m four- year colleges. These 
averages amount to approximately one-third the average number of credits 
earned by students attaining an associate or a bachelor's degree in their 
respective institutions. 

• Low socioeconomic status is related to the likelihood of leaving all types of 
institutions without a credential, but the relationship is strongest in ibur-year 
institutions. 

• More than 80 percent of the vocational students attending nonbaccalaureate 
nstitutions vAo left postsecondary education without obtaining a aedential also 
failed to earn more than 18 credits in at least one vocational area. 

The final report of the National Assessment will present information examining the extent to 
9iiudti the total credits earned students, their concentration in areas of study, and the completion of 
a degree or certificate are related to jobs and earnings. 

STATE PQUOES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Fedml poiky for vocational education del^ates to states much of the responsibility for 
deciding how pdScy should be implemented and funds allocated among sdiool districts and 
postsecondaiy institutions. A survey of the s'ates conducted for the National Assessment by the 
National Center for Edncation Statistics^ i^ovides descriptive infionnation on the allocations made by 
states between the secondary and postsecondary sectors, the rates at vrfiich districts and institutions 
have spent all of the federal funds they have received, and the prevalence of other state influences on 
vocational education. The findings reported here will be augmented in future reports with information 
bom a series of case studies at tht* state and local levels and a survey of the districts and 
postsecondary institutions. 

State Allocations of Perkins Title II Grant Funds to Secondary and Postsecondary Education 

• Nationally, 40 percent of Htle II funds were allocated to postsecondary 
education. This figure is larger than some previous estimates had indicated. 

• One reason we obtained a higher figure is that we defined postsecondary 
education as education beyond grade 12. This definition encompasses adults 
enrolled in community colleges and technical schools as v/ell as those enrolled 
in area vocational schools and adult education programs of secondary school 
systems. 

• The proportion of federal funds allocated to postsecondary educrtion vrried 



among states from 8 percent tu IGO percent. 

The variation among states was broad even within the disadvantaged and 
handicapped set-asides of the Basic Grant program, where the allocation of 
funds to redpents is governed by a federally specified formula. Among the 
states, some allocated all and some allocated none or almost none of their 
federal fimds under these set*asides to postsecondary education. 

The proportion of funds allocated to postsecondary education was significantly 
higher among states in the central and western regions than in Ihe northeastern 
and southeastern regions for all the Perkins Title 11 categories-including the 
disadvantaged and handicapped set*asides, the adult and sex equity set*asides, 
the single parent/homemaker set-aside, and program improvement. 

Fifty-four percent ct the states predetermmed the proportion of federal funds 
to be allccated to postsecondary education before applying the federally 
specified intrastate formubt These states allocated an average of 33 percent of 
their disadvantaged set-aside funds to postsecondary education, compared with 
24 percent in other states. 

While predetermining the amount of disadvanta^ set-aside fimds allocated to 
secondary and postsecondary education appears to result in more fimds to the 
postsecondary level, allocations under the mtrastate formula do little to redirect 
overall Perkins resources to either level. 



Methods Chosen bv States to Allocate Perldns Fund s 

• Among formula, competition and other discretionary means, at least two-thirds 
of the states used only one method to allocate fimds for the adult, single 
parent, sex equity acd corrections set-asides at both ihe secondary and 
postsecondary levek. Only in the program improvement category did most 
states use multiple methods to allocate fimds. 

• Competition and other discretionary means were the most common methods 
used by states to award fimds at the secondary and postsecondary levels for all 
Perkins categories not covered by the mtrastate formula. 

• Formula methods were used most often by larger states and by states in the 
northeastern and southeastern regions. 

Th e Spending of Federal Funds: Disadvantaged and Handicapped Set-Asides 

• In the program year 1986-87, 34 percent of eligible redpimts (school districts 
and postsecondary institutions) were unable to spend all the fimds received 
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under the handicapped set-aside and 36 percent under the disadvantaged set* 
aside. Thirteen percent of the funds received by eligible recipients were 
unspent under the handicapped set-afide and 17 percent under the 
disadvantaged set-aside. 

• The percentage of eligible redpimts that received funds under the handicapped 
and disadvantaged set*asides differed by region. Roughly two-thirds of eligible 
recipients received grants in the northeastern, central and western regions, 
vrfiereas for the Southeast the figure was 92 percent. 

State Funding of Vocational Education 

States exercise authonty for vocational education beyond that established by federal law through 
a variety of means. 

• Ninety percent of the states had somr sort of direct state funding for ocational 
education at the secondary level b 1988. Thuty-eight percent of states had 
categorical aid intended e3q>licidy for matching federal support. 

Setting Standards for Secondary Vocational Education 

States also influence local practices by setting various curriculum standards. 

• More than half the states had established minimum hours of instruction fc* 
completing a wide range of occupational programs. 

• Forty-five percent of the state had tnintmnm sequences of courses for 
completing a wide range of occupational programs. 

• Eighty percent of the states reported that they reviewed the content of 
vocational education courses at the state level 
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PREFACE 



Secfion 403 of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 (P.L. 98-524) calls for a 
national assessment of vocational education to be conducted by the Department of Education. The 
legislation mandates that "descriptions and evaluations" of vocational education shall be provided in nine 
areas: 

• The vocational education services bcmg delivered to special populations. 

• The act's effects m helpmg the nation's vocational education system to 
modernize to meet the charging needs of the workplace. 

• The resources needed to meet the nation's job training needs. 

• The effects of vocational programs on the academic skills and employment 
opportunities of students. 

• The coordination of vocational education programs with employment and 
training and economic development activities m the states. 

• The skills and competendes developed by states to assess their vocational 
programs. 

• The effectiveness of vocational education programs for persons with limited 
proficiency in English, 

• The effectiveness of the federal bilingual vocational program. 

To cany out this mandate, the Department of Education established the National Assessment of 
Vocational Education (referred to m this report as the National Assessment, or NAVE) to conduct 
"mdependent studies and analysis." The legislation requires the submission of two interim reports and a 
final repc/t. The final report is due January 1989. 

More than 20 separate research studies have been planned by staff of the National Assessment 
m response to die congressional mandate. Plans for these projects can be found in part II of the first 
interim report dated January 1988 and the original study plan submitted in December 1986. 

This volume is the second interim report to Congress, as reqmred by section 403. It contains 
three chapters presenting the findings fi-om three of the planned projects. Each chapter is a self- 
contained report on one of the projects with its own mtroduction, findings, and conclusions. 

Chapter 1 presents a comprehensive analysis of the extent of enroUment m postsecondary 
vocational education by recent high school graduates and the rates at which students complete certifi- 
cate or degree programs. The analysis is based on the transcripts of nationally representative samples 
of postsecondary students and is the first to consider all students entering postsecondary vocational 
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programs-'both completers of degrees and certificates, and the large number of students who leave 
school without earning a credential. Chapter 2 gives basic information on the state allocation of federal 
funds to the secondary and postsecondary levels among different categories of the Perkins Act and the 
funding methods chosen by states to distribute federal funds to local recipients. It uses result": from r. 
fast response survey of the states conducted for the National Assessment by the National Center for 
Educations. Statistics. Chapter 3 is an analysis of the contributions of different kinds of secondary 
vocational education courses to students' math achievement. The effects on math achievement of 
different amounts and mixes of vocational education course work are compared with different combina* 
tions of course work m applied and regular mathematics. 

An external Advisory Panel to the National Assessment of distinguished educators, public policy 
analysts, administrators, and research experts met on June 20, 1988, to review the contcnto of this 
report. Members of the panel a^-e listed on the fadng page. 

This :eport was written by staff of the National Assessment on the basis of research carried 
out by contractors. David Goodwm is the author of chapter 1, Lana Muraskin wrote chapter 2. 
Karen Wilmer typed the text and prepared the data tables. Priscilla Taylor .led the manuscript. 



John G. Wirt, Director 

National Assessment of Vocational 

Education 

September 1988 
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Chapter 1 



POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION; ENTRY, EXIT, AND ACHIEVEMENT ' 
IN TRODUCTION 

Enrollments in postsecondary education expanded enormously during the 1960s and mid-1970s. 
Community colleges and state colleges grew particularly fast. Groups that had been poorly 
represented m postsecondary education in the past-*Iower-mcome students, minority students, and 
womei^'-came to college in greater numbers, helped by federal grants and loans and by the growth of 
community collies vdth low tuition, open admissions policies, and geographic proximity. 

One consequence of these changes was substantial growth in vocational education at the 
postsecondary level in all types of institutions. In community colleges the growing proportion of 
students opting for vocational studies in part accounted for declines m the number of students 
transferring to four-year colleges.^ Enrollments m explicitly vocational training institutions-namely, 
technical colleges and proprietary schools-*also grew. Even in four-year colleges, the increasing 
proportion of students in professional fields such as business, education, and eng^leering gave these 
institutions a more vocational cast. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present descriptive data on enrollment students engaged 
in vocational and academic studies at the postsecondary level, especially two-year iniititutions. Fo*- 
different groups of students, the chapter presents basic findings on rates of entry, amounts of 
course work taken, and rates of exit or program completion* The primary focus is on students engaged 
in vocational studies in community colleges, technical institutes, and private vocational schools. 

The reader is cautioned against drawing premature conclusions about the value of the 
occupational training provided. Additional research currently under way at the National Assessment 
will report on training-related placements and the economic payoffs of postsecondary vocational 
education. By measuring job placements and earnings, this research will determine whether certain 
patterns of course taking result in greater usage of skills and earnings than others. 

The results presented here are drawn from two nationally representative data sets: High 
School and Beyond (HS&B Seniors, 1980) follows the high school graduating class of 1980, whereas the 



^This chapter is based on a study done for the National Assessment of Vocational Education by 
W. Norton Grubb of MPR Associates, Berkeley, California. 

"^Declines in the rate of transfer from two-year to four-year colleges have occurred among all 
groups of students, not simply those m vocational studies. 
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National Longitudinal Study of tbe Class of 1972 (NLS-72) follows the high school graduating class of 
1972. The results presented on enrollments come from postsecondary transcripts available in these data 
sets. Comparing the results for two high school classes indicates trends in postsecondary education. 
HS&B Seniors, 1980, contains postsecondary transcript data for the first four years after high school, 
and NLS-72, for seven years. When groups of students are compared in this chapter, only data on the 
first four years after high school graduation are used. Data on NLS-72 seniors after seven years, 
however, provide additional information on the postsecondary enrollment patterns of students and are 
presented separately. 

Because the data sets include college transcripts of individual students' postsecondary education, 
the results are drawn from offidal records about the amount and type of education and credentials 
received. It was not necessary to rely on student self-repoits. 

One limitation of this study is that it does not present a complete profile of all students in 
postsecondary institutions. Spedfically, the data do not contain information on older students who 
enter postsecondary education for the first time more than seven years after their graduation from high 
school. Much of the growth in postsecondary enrollments, espedally in vocational programs, is said to 
come from such older students. The patterns of course-taking md program completion of these older 
students may or may not be the same as the patterns among students who enter for the first time 
within seven years of gradua'^ion from high school 

To assess the extent to which older students enrolled in postsecondary education differ from 
traditional students, we compared course-taking patterns of older and younger students using the 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey (NPSAS). Unlike HS&B Seniors, 1980, and NLS-72, this 
data base contains a representati^.'e sample of all students enrolled in postsecondary education during 
the 1986-87 school year. In brirf, the results prest ^ted in table 1 indicate that conununity colleges, 
propiietary schools, and public vocational*technical colleges do indeed enroll a much higher proportion 
of older students than do four-year colleges, but although younger students enroll for slightly more 
credits than older students, the difference is not substantial. These findings indicate that HS&B 
Seniors, 1980, and NLS-72, although limited to recent high school graduates, present a reasonable 
overall picture of enrollments in postsecondary vocational education and other programs.^ 

For purposes of this study, vocational students were defined as those who earned a majority of 
credits in vocational areas during their first semester in postsecondary education. Students who entered 



^Another characteristic of the siudy is that it focuses on the postsecondary education of high 
school graduates. It does not include mgh school dropouts who may later attend college. Because 
most dropping out of hkh school occurs prior to the senior year, vmen HS&B Seniors. 1980, and 
1^-72 data were initial)^ collected, postsecondary transcripts contain very few cases ot i>eople who did 
not complete hkh school Additional research undertaken by the National Assessment will report on 
training received by high school dropouts in college and elsewhere. 
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Table 1-1 

Percentage of Postsecondary Undergraduate Enrollments 
and Credits by Age, for all Students Enrolled in 
Postsecondary Education, 1986-87 



Ages 15-25 Age 26 and Older 

Total Enrollments Total Credits Total EnroUment Total Credits 



All postsecondary 



InstitutioDS 


713% 


78.7% 


28.9% 


213% 


Public two-year 


55.9 


62.1 


44.1 


37.9 


Public technical 


50.0 


56.6 


50.0 


43.4 


Private Vocational 


64.4 


115 


35.6 


28.5 


Public four-year 


82.1 


86.4 


17.9 


13.6 


Private four-year 


81.7 


87.4 


183 


12.6 



Source: National Postsecondary Student Aid Survey (NPSAS). 

technical institutes and private vocational schook were assumed to be vocational students. 

Courses were classified mto vocational and academic areas according to a taxonomy of 
postsecondary courses. Courses were divided into three categories: vocational, academic, and 
remedial/avocationaL The vocational category encompassed courses in 10 areas: agriculture, business 
and management, marketing and distribution, health care, occupational home economics, trades and 
mdustry, technical and engineering, education, public service, and communications. This taxonomy is a 
straightforward extension of the one developed by the National Assessment to analyze secondary school 
courses, vfbich was described in the first interim report, dated January 1988. The main additions to 
the secondary taxonomy were engineering, education, and public service fields, which are unique to 
posuecondary education. The taxonomy covers courses offered in two-year as well as four-year 
institutions. The postsecondary course classification is fully described in appendix A. 

For purposes of this analysis, types of postsecondary institutions are distinguished as foUows: 



Public two-year colleges, or community colleges, are comprehensive institutions offering 
programs m both academic and vocational subject areas. These institutions typically 
grant both two-year associate d^ees and certificates/ 

Public tedmical institutes include two-year technical colleges as well as some one*year 
institutes that specialize in vocational subjects. Area vocational schools are mcluded 
among this group because they provide vocational programs for adults. These institutes 
grant both associate degrees and certificates. 

Private vocational schools are profit-making (proprietary) and nonprofit institutxons that 
provide training and education in particular occupational areas. They mdude schools 
that specialize m cosmetology and barbering, business and secretarial training, health 
care, and other trades and technical areas. These institutions grant mainly certificates. 

Four-year colleges are public and private educational institutions that grant bachelor's 
degrees in vocational and academic areas. Some also grant small numbers of associates 
degrees and certificates. 

Private junior colleges are private, nonprofit two-year colleges, most of which emphasize 
academic programs. These institutions are omitted from most of the analyses, because 
their enrolhnents are very small. 

ENTRY: ENROLLMENTS IN POSTSECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Highlights 

• High school seniors fh)m the Class of 1980 were only marginally more likely to enroll 
in postsecondaiy education (617 percent) than were high school seniors from the Class 
of 19J2 (603%). However, the proportion of the Class of 1980 that entered vocational 
programs (37.9 percent) was substantially larger than the proportion of the Class of 
1972 (?2A percent). 

• A total of 35 J percent of the Cfaiss of 1980 entered four-year collegesi 19.4 percent 
entered two-year public colleges* 3.6 percent entered public technical institutes, and 2.4 
percent entered private vocational s<^ools. Enrollment increases occurred primarily in 
community colleges, private vocational schools, and public technical institutes. 

• Hie proportion of students enrolling in vocational programs at these institutions 
increased from 14.8 percent of the Class of 1972 to 17.9 percent of the Class of 1980. 



^ere are various types of associate degrees: Associate in Arts (AA), Associate in Science 
(A.S.}, and Associate in Applied Science (AAS.). The A.AS. corresponds to what we have termed a 
vocational associate degree; the A.A. refers to an academic assodate degree; depending on area of 
specialization, the A.S. may be either vocational or academic. Types of assodate degrees awarded may 
ykxy among states. Institutions also award certificates, which may be in a wide variel^ of occupational 
veas. Certificates require less total course work and have fewer distribution requirements than 
associate degrees. 

IS 



Increases In postsecondary vocational enrollments were greatest among women (4-4.6 
percent), students ttom lower socioeconomic groups (4-4.8 percent), and students who 
had taken substantial vocational education In high school (+7j6 percent). 

• Nonbaccalaureate institutions, especially cimununity coUeses and technical institutes, 
drew equal numbers of studoits fkiMn all socioeconomic backgniunds and levels of high 
school performance. Students who went to four-year cdleges came disproportionately 
from hi^ socioeconomic backgrounds, had better grades In hl^ school, and took more 
of thcfar course work In academic rather than vocational areas of the high school 
curriculum. 

• For the Class of 1980, about 35 percent of all credits earned by students attending 
postsecondary Institutiocs were In vocational subjects, 61 percent were in academic 
fields, and 4 percent were In remedlal/avocationaJ subjects. 

• Among students from the Chss of 1980 attending nonbaccalaureate Institutions, 
community colleges accounted for 61 percent of tte vocational credits earned. 

• Institutions var;- widely In the balance between academic and vocational cunlcular. At 
community and public four-year colleges, vocational subjects accounted for one-third of 
all credits earned by students from the cbss of 1980. At eiplidtly vocational schools, 
such as public technical faistitutes and private vocational schools, 70 percent of credits 
were taken in vocational sulijects. 

• Nearly 40 percent of students from the Class of 1980 who entered community colleges 
earned fewer than 25 credits within four jfears of high school graduation; 37 percent of 
those attendfaig public technical institutes earned fewer than 25 credits. 

• Minority students earning associate degrees are substantfadty less likely than other 
students to m^Jor In nmth, science, or technology and englneoing or to earn a 
substantial number of credits In these fields. 



Postsecondary Enrollment Trends 

Overall enroUmoits in postsecondary education have been relatively stable over time. As table 2 
indicates, 603 percent of graduates in the Class of 1972 entered postsecondary education, including 
two-year, four-year, and other institutions. The percentage increased only sUghtly-to 61.7 i)ercent-for 
the Class of 1980. 

But within this overall level, there have been some important shifts. Enrollments at two-year 
colleges, technical institutes, and private vocational schools increased from 23 percent to 25.4 percent of 
high school graduates, while enroUments at four-year colleges declined slightfy. >Mthin two-year 
colleges, the rates of enroUment in vocational program* increased, ^ereas initial enrollments in 
academic programs actually dropped. Similarly, students from the Class ot 1980 who entered four-year 
colleges enrolled m vocational programs at a greater rate than students from the Class (rf 1972 (56 
percent of the Class of 1980 ^o entered foiv-year institutions, compared with 49 percent of the Class 
of 1972.) 

There have also been several important trends for particular subgroups. Fewer women than men 
in the Class of 1972 went on to postsecondary education; this pattern was reversed in the Qass of 
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Table 1-2 



Distributioa of High School Graduates Entering Postsecondary 
Education Within Four Years, Classes of 1972 and 1980 
(Percentage) 



Class of Class of 

1972 1980 



Type of Institution: 

Any postsecondary education (Total) 603% 61.7% 

Public two-year colleges 18.1 i9A 

Vocational 1211 

Academic %2 73 

Public technical institutes ^2S 3.6 

Private vocational schools _2^ 2.4 

Four-year colleges 36.1 355 

Vocational TfZ 153 

Academic 183 15.7 

Private junior colleges _L1 0.4 

Student characteristics: 

Male 633 593 

Female 57.2 64.1 

White 61.7 62.7 

Black 55.9 573 

Hispanic 50.1 553 

Low SES 39.6 433 

High SES 83.9 83.1 

Low ability (in high school) 32.8 35.9 

High ability 83.2 84.9 

Academic program (in high school) 843 84.1 

Vocational program 32.1 42^5 

General program 48.6 51.2 

Educational aspirations (m high school) 

High school only 13^ 135 

Vocational certificate 41.9 42.0 

Associate degree 71.6 67.1 

Bachelor's degree 902 87.0 

Postgraduate degree 90.2 88^ 

Source: National Longitudinal Survey of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) and 

High School and Bqrond (HS&B) Sei^rs, 1980. 
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1960^ with 64.1 perorat of women oontmuiiig to postseooodary education compared with 593 percent of 
men. Increases in enroDments were evident for Hispamcs, for students of low socioeconomic status 
(SES), for students of low ability^ and for students who rqported enrolling in the general or vocational 
p rogr am s vdule in scfaocd.* 

Significantly more of the studrats from the Oass of 1980 than from the Class (tf 1972 who 
diaracterized themsehes as vocational students in hi^ school decided to continue on to postsecondary 
education. This is consistent with National Assessment findings in the first interim report that studrats 
aspiring to some form of postsecondary trainmg accounted for nearfy three-quarters d! all vocational 
courses taken at the hig^ scfaod level by the Oass of 1982. The data in table 2 show that atthou^ 
h^ schod vocational students (self-rqxirted) were less likely to enrdi in postsecondary education than 
students in the aca de mi c or general programs, the probabiGty of their going on to postsecondary 
education has increased markedly. 

Comparison of total enrollments in nonbaccalaureate and baccalaureate institutions shows impor- 
tant differences m the kmds of students each attracts. The nonbaccalaureate institutions as a group- 
two-year collies, technical institutes, and private vocational sduxds-drew equal numbers of students 
frtnn an socioeconomic backgrounds and levek of educational abiKty. As mdicated in table 3, students 
at these institutions were just as likely to be from the highest sodoeccmomic quartile as from the lowest 
sodoeoonooiic group. Students m nonbaccalaureate institutions were also nearty as likely to have been 
'academic* as "vocationaT students in high sdiool» at least acceding to then- self-report Smilarly, 
there wi^e no systematic or consistent differences in overall enrollments at these institutions among 
students of different ability levels, students from different hi^ school programs, or students vrfiose hi^ 
school grades varied widefy.* Nonbaccalaureate institutions have m these respects fulfilled their goal di 
providing open admissions to aO students who vrish to enroll, particularly those students having few 
other places to further their education beyond hi^ school Four-year colleges, in marked contrast, 



"Socioeconomic status is a composite variable based on parents' education, father's occupation, 
fomily mcome, and responses to questions about vriiether the £amily owned various items (e.g., 
dishwasher, color TV, encyclopedu,). 

The ability variable is a composite of various test scores. In NLS-72, high school students were 
tested on vocabulary, reading, letter groups, mathematics, and mosaic comparisons. For HS&B Seniors, 
1980^ studoits were tested on reading, math, and vocabulary. This variable should probably be 
considered a measure of hif^ sclux>raduevement rather than aldKty. 

The measure of hi^ schod program used m this chapter is the student's self-reported program. 
As discussed m the National Assessment's first interim report, self-reported program is often poorly 
rebted to actual hi^ school course-takmg patterns. Nonetheless it is a stro^ predictor of postsecon- 
dary enroUments. Also, no hi^ sdiool transcript data were collected for the HS&B Seniors, 1980. 

^There are, cS course, some dififerenoes among nonbaccalaureate institutions. Of particular note is 
the sharp drop in enroUments at private vocational schools and public technical institutes among 
students from the highest socioeconomic quartile and the hi^est aUlity quartile (table 5). 
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Table 1-3 

Distributkm of Hi^ School Graduates Entering 
Nonbaccalaureate and Baccalaureate Institutions, Class of 1980 

(Percentage) 



AU H«b AU Four- 

School Postsecondary Nonbaccalaureate Year 

Charactmstics Graduates Education* Institutions^ Colleges 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 



All students 1000% 6L7% 26.9% 35^% 
SES quartile 

I (Low) 24.1 433 2Z4 7OJ0 

n 253 53.1 27.8 25.4 

m 24.8 68.1 30.8 yjj6 

IV (High) 25.8 83.1 232 59.9 

AbiHty quartile 

I (Low) 23.1 35.9 24.9 ILl 

n 2SJa 53.4 29J 218 

m 255 7L6 30.8 40.8 

IV (High) 265 84.9 115 66.4 

Hi^ school grades^ 

Low 18.5 23.6 ILl 

High 34i) 79i) 2L9 66.4 

Hi^ school program 

Academic 392 84.1 212 62,9 

Vocational 24.7 d25 312 113 

General 36.1 5L2 28.0 232 

Educational aspirations (b high school) 

High school only 18.7 13.9 113 2.6 

Vocational certificate 18.9 42.0 35.0 7!o 

Associate d^ree 152 67.1 47.8 19^5 

Bachelor's ^^gccc 25.6 87.0 252 61.9 

Pos^raduate degree 21.5 88.6 18.0 70.7 



Source: HS&B Senbrs, 1980. 

^gures in columns 3 and 4 may not equal totals m column 2 because of rounding. 
^No nb accalaureate ustitutions arc public two-year colleges, public technical institutes, private vocational 
schools, and private junior colleges. 

*Low gades refers to students reported receiving mostly Cs and D's; high gades refers to 
students vho received mostly A's and B's. 
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were more likely to enroll students vAio have higher socioeconomic bacl^ounds, have the best high 
school grades, and took most of their ooiL-ses m the academic program of the high sdiooL 

E d ncali on al as{rirations of students are strongly related to overall postsecondary enrdfanents and to 
the kinds of in s titut i o ns students attend. Not surprisingly, students with limited educational asfnrations 
are less likely to enroll in postsecondary education than are students aspirii^ to earn at least a 
badielor^s degree, and those that do enroll are most likely to attend schools offering the types of 
programs that meet thdr goals-community ooQeges, technical institutes, and proprietary sdiools. As 
indicated in table 3, iqiimxximately one-third of all hig^ school graduates in the Class of 1980 asinred 
to earn a vocational certificate or associate d^ce. Onfy 42 percent of those seeking a vocational 
certificate actually entered postsecondary education, and over 80 percent of those students entmd 
noobaocalaureate instit u tions that ofifered the programs they sou^ Similar^, 70 percent of those 
students aqnred to an associate degree initially entered a nonbaccalaureate institution-most 
frequently, a community college. 

Trends in Vocational Education Enrollment 

Substantially more-21 percent more-graduates from the Qass of 1980 enrolled in vocational 
education at community colleges, technical institutes, and private vocational schools than did graduates 
of the Class of 1972. Table 4 shows that whereas 14^ percent of graduates from the Class of 1972 
enrolled in postsecondary vocational education, 17.9 percent from the Qass of 1980 did. fnorasgs in 
postsecondary vocational education were distributed among all groups in the population, but were most 
pronounced among de groups with increased access to postsecondary education overall These groups 
include women-many of ^om enrolled in busmess and health care programs-as well as students firom 
lower socioeconomic backgrounds and students vAio reported they were in a vocational program in lii g^ 
school 

The data in table 4 clearly show that much of the growth of vocational enrollments in nonbac- 
calaureate mstitutions has come from increased p'^mbers of secondary school vocational students who 
decided to continue their vocational education at the postsecondary level rather than stop at the high 
school level The proportion of high school vocatbnal education students going on to postsecondary 
vocational education increased from 17.0 percent m 1972 to 24^ percent in 1980. In contrast, the 
proportion of academic students and general students who enrolled in vocational education at the 
postsecondary level remained essentially the same for the two classes. This growth suggests the 
importance of efforU under way in the states to articulate the relationship between vocational 
curriculum in secondary and postsecondary institutions. 

Table 5 provides data on the composition of students enrolled in postsecondary vocational 
education. The results closely parallel previous results on overall enroUroents at nonbaccalaureate 
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Table 1-4 



Distribution of Ifigfi School Graduates Entering 
Postsecondaiy Vocational Education in Public Tvo-Year Colleges, 
Techiucal Institutes, and Private Vocational Schools, 
Classes ct 1972 and 1980 
(Percentage) 



Student Class Class 

Characteristics of 1972 di 1980 



All students 


14.8% 


17.9% 


Male 


14.9 


16.4 


Female 


14.7 


193 


White 


14.8 


17.9 


Black 


133 


15.8 


Hispanic 


18.4 


21.6 


Low SES 


13.7 


18.5 


High SES 


12.4 


13.5 


Low ability (m high school) 


15.0 


18.8 


High ability 


9.5 


113 


Academic program 


12.2 


13.2 


Vocational program 


17.0 


24.6 


General program 


16.7 


18.2 


EducaMon aspirations (m high school) 






High school only 


6.7 


93 


Vocational certificate 


26.8 


28.9 


Associate d^ee 


36.2 


34.7 


Bachelor's degree 


94 


13.2 


Postgraduate degree 


6.6 


92 



Sources: NLS-72 Seniors and HS&B Seniors, 1980. 



uistitutions. The table bdicates that vocational students at the postsecondary level represent a broad 
cross section, by race, sex, ability, socioeconomic background, and aspirations, of all 1980 high school 
graduates b the population* Althou^ vocational programs may not attract so many students from the 
hi^est ability levels (as measured in high school) or students aspiring to earn a baccalaureate, these 
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Table 1-5 



Distribution of Students Entering 
Postsecondary Vocational Education, Class of 1980 







Vocational 












Students, 




Students in 


All 




High 


PubUc 


Students in 


Private 


Postsecondary 




School 


Two-Year 


Technical 


Vocational 


Vocational 




Graduates 


Colleges 


Institutes 


Schools 


Students 


Men 


493% 


46.7% 


52.5% 


273% 


453% 


Women 


50.7 


533 


47J 


72.7 


54.7 


White 


80.8 


80.9 


82.5 


80.0 


81.1 


Black 


11.4 


9.4 


10.6 


13.1 


10.1 


Hispanic 


5.4 


12 


4.9 


5.8 


6.5 


Other 


23 


15 


2.0 


LI 


23 


LowSES 


24.1 


23.8 


28.2 


25.9 


25.0 


Middle SES 


50.1 


54.6 


56:6 


59.1 


55.6 


Hic^ SES 


25.8 


21.6 


15.2 


15.0 


19.4 


Low ability 


23.1 


22.4 


255 


28.7 


24.1 


Middle ability 


50.4 


59J 


62.5 


57,0 


595 


Higli ability 


26J 


18.1 


11.6 


143 


16.4 


Academic program 


39.2 


31.9 


22.0 


26.0 


28.9 


Vocational program 


24.7 


29.7 


412 


45.9 


34.1 


General program 


36.1 


38.4 


36.8 


28.1 


36.9 


Aspirations 












{{jgh school only 


18.7 


8.8 


12.2 


14.2 


9.8 


Vocational certificate 


18.9 


21.1 


56.2 


48.4 


30.6 


Associate degree 


15.2 


33.1 


18.9 


6.4 


295 


Bachelor's degree 


25.6 


23.0 


9.4 


17.8 


19.1 


Postgraduate degree 


115 


13.9 


33 


13.2 


11.1 



Source: HS&B Seniors, 1980. 



programs nonetheless enroll students from all backgrounds. 
Credits Earned bv Field 

Another way to consider enroUment patterns is m terms of the actual credits earned by students 
attending postsecondary institutions. Table 6 presents data on the distribution of credits, by subject 
matter* for all 1980 graduatt. enrolled in postsecondary education.^ 

Cdnsistent voth earlier results, these findings show that vocational credits ^presented a large share 
of total postsecondary credits for the Class of 1980. Among all the courses taken by students at the 
postsecondary level in all four types of mstitutions, 34.7 percent were vocational and 61.1 percent 
acadensic. The percentages were essentially the same for public two-year and four-year institutions; that 
is, 34.7 percent of the courses taken by tkw Class of 1980 in two-year institutions and 31.9 percent m 
four-year colleges were vocational Four-year institutions by this measure are no more "academic" than 
two-year public colleges. Not surprising^, the proportions of total credits earned were essential^ 
reversed for public technical institutes and private vocational schools, where basically 70 percent of the 
courses taken were vocational and 25 percent were acadraic. 

A small but noticeable proportion, 4.2 percent, of the credits earned by students in postsecondary 
institutions were remedial or avocationaL This percentage was larger for public, two-year institutions 
(65 percent) than for public technical institutes (3^ percent) or private vocational schools (1^ percent). 
It is important to recognize that these figures are for total credits earned by students and not courses 
taken. Because many remedial courses are noncredit, credit counts underestimate the total share of 
course work m remedial areas. When analyzed by course enrollments, remedial courses taken, whether 
for credit or not, amounted to 12 percent at public two-year collies and 73 percent among all post- 
secondary institutions. 

The percentage distributions of credits m table 6 show the relative popularity of different 
vocational areas withm each type cS institution. Busmess was clearly the most popular vocational 
education course offered at public two-year colleges, accounting for more than one-third of all 
vocational credits earned at these institutions. At public technical institutes, vocational courses most 
frequently taken were business, technical and en^cering, and trades and mdustry. Combined, these 
areas accounted for 70 percent of all vocational course work taken at these institutions. At private 
vocational schools, business accounted for the largest share of credits, but the health care and technical 
and engineering fields also were popular. 



Some transcripts reported credits that seemed unreasonably high, sometimes up to 40 or SO 
credits per course. We assumed these were actually clock hours and used a standard algorithm to 
convert dock hours to equivalent credits. 
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Tabic 1-6 



Distribution of Postsecondary Credits by Field, 
Qass of 1980 



Public Public Private Four- All Post- 

Two- Year Technical Vocational Year secondary 
Colleges Institutes Schools Colleges Institutions 



Shares of all 



Dostsecondarv credits 


181% 


6.1% 


21% 


74.1% 


100.0% 


Ctiov^ all Tl^\K.fc^J*t\r%Attm 
OOalw In all pwalaCVUuUaljr 












vocational credits 


JU.Z7P 


11.4% 






inn AflsC 
100.07P 


Shares of credits 












amons curriculum areas 












Vocational 


34.7% 


70.4% 


69.4% 


3L9% 


34.7% 


Academic 


583 


24.9 


28.1 


64.6 


6L1 


Remedial/avocational 




3*8 


\5 


3.2 


4.2 






M0% 




iD53J% 


ii503J% 


Distribution bv fields 












Vocational fields 


34.7 


70.4 


69.4 


31.9 


34.7 


Business 


no 


m 


243 




Wt 


Marketing 


1.5 


1.6 


4.4 


L7 


\& 


Health care 


3.6 


7.7 


14.0 


1.8 


2.6 


Occupational home econCirJcs 


2.4 


2.7 


4.9 


L9 


2.0 


Trades and mdustry 


3.1 


15.0 


7.0 


LI 


2.1 


Technical and engineering 


69 


17.0 


10.2 


6.7 


7.1 


Education 


LO 


.4 


.1 


3.8 


3J) 


Public service 


LI 


2.0 


.0 


L5 


1.4 


Agriculture 


LI 


2.8 


.4 


12 


1.2 


Communications 


1.9 


2.9 


3.9 


2.6 


25 


Academic fields 


583 


24.9 


28.1 


64.| 


61.1 


I>etters 


m 


"5S 


"53 




Foreign languages 


1.4 


.0 


.1 


3!4 


2.8 


Humanities 


6.1 


.6 


23 


8.6 


in 


Sdences 


10.5 


4.1 


4.6 


11.4 


10.7 


Mathematics 


9.1 


7.4 


4.4 


7.6 


7.8 


Social sciences 


14.2 


6.1 


4.9 


16.2 


15.1 


Fine arts 


4.7 


.8 


5.6 


7.1 


63 


liberal/general studies 


3 


.1 


.1 


5 


0.4 


Remedial/avocational 


6.5 


3 8 


1.5 


3.2 


4.2 






iSD!D% 


M(J% 


iS0i(5% 


lM5% 



Source: HS&B Seniors 1980. 
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Although these data indicate v^at fields were popular on the basis of total credit counts, they do 
not indicate whether enrollment was based on few students taking many courses in a field, or many 
students having brief exposure to the field. This tq>ic is addressed later in this report Also, it is 
important to remember that the institutions providing postsecondary vocational training differ 
substantially in size. In abnost all occupational fields, public two-year colleges are the primary 
providers of occupational training at the nonbaccalaureate level For the Qass of 1980, they accounted 
for over 60 percent of all vocational credits earned by students attending ▼ onbaccalaurcpte institutions 
(table 6). 

Credits Earned Per Student 

Distributions of the total amount of postsecondary aedits earned by all students firom the Qass of 
1980 are shown in table 7. The distributions are shown separately for students first entering each type 
of postsecondary institution. A £act of life in community colleges and technical institutes clearly shown 
by these data is that a significant number of the students accumulated few credits. One out of four 
students entering a community college subsequently earned fewer than 13 credits. Among students 
entering technical institutes, 21 percent earned fewer than 13 credits. In comparison, only 6 percent of 
students in four-yr-ar colleges earned so few credits. 

But many other students firom the class of 1980 initially entering community and technical colleges 
eventually earned a large number of postsecondary credits. More than one-third of all students earned 
more than 60 credits. Some of these credits were earned after students transferred to four*year 
colleges. 

These patterns suggest a dilemma for nonbaccalaureate institutions. Passing through the emoll* 
ment doors are a large number of students who are unlikely to earn many credits. The institutions 
have accommodated these students by establishing a large array of curricular and certification arrange- 
ments. At the same time, the institutions must provide extensive instruction and depth of curriculum 
for the many students who eventually earn a significant number of postsecondary credits. These 
students require a structured, coherent sequence of progressively demanding course work. 

Participation in Science, Mathematics, and Technology 

In recent years as the need for more scientists, engineers, and skilled technicians has become 
evident, concern has been expressed about whether minority groups have adequate access to the 
training reqmred to enter these fields, many of which are in high*paying, £ast*growing areas of the 
economy. 

Table 8 shows that the proportion of associate degree redpients with major fields in math, 
sdence, or technology and engineering differed substantially by race. Blacks and Hispanics were far 
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Table 1-7 



Distribution of Total Credits Earned by Students 
Entering Postsecondary Education, Class of 1980 



Students Students Students 

Entering Entering Entering 

Public Two- Public Technical Four- Year All 
Total C '-edits Year CoU^es Institutes Colleges Students 



Awrase number of credits 


48.7 


45.6 


86.7 


70.8 


Distribution of credits 










0-12 


24it% 


21.1% 


6.2% 


13.1% 


13-24 


14.1 


15.9 


6.6 


9.8 


25-36 


9.0 


105 


8.7 


93 


37-48 


8.6 


9.1 


52 


6.7 


49-60 


8.2 


12 


4.9 


62 


61-72 


9.8 


133 


63 


62 


73-84 


5.8 


9.7 


5.9 


62 


85-96 


4.1 


3.4 


8.2 


6.2 


97-108 


3.6 


4.1 


8.2 


65 


109-120 


2.9 


1.9 


14.6 


9.7 


Over 120 


8.6 


3.7 


25.2 


17.9 



Source: HS&B Seniors, 1980. 

Note: A large numb^ of transcripts for students enrolled at private vocational schools 
lack complete information on credits earned. Credit counts for students at these 
institutions ^may not be totally accurate. For this reason, credit counts for students 
entering private vocational sdiools are omitted here. However, a paralld analysis of 
courses taken shows that 17.9 percent of the students at private vocational sdiools 
take fewer than 2 courses, essentially reinforcing the condusion that a substantial 
number of students attenom^ community colleges, technical institutes, and private 
vocational schools take a minimal amount of course work. 



less likely to receive degrees :n these fields than were white assodate degree holders. Members of 
minority groups from the Class of 1980 vAio received associate degrees lagged substantially behind other 
students in the amount of course work taken m math, sdence, and technology and en^eering. 
Although minorities were generally as likely as white students to take some course work in these areas, 
they averaged appro»mately 30 percent fewer credits than white students. Although other vocational 
fields may provide some training using math, sdence, and advanced technical skills, these results 
strongly mdicate that minorities v/ho expect to compete in fields requiring extensive knowledge of math. 
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Table 1-8 



Enrollments in Math, Science, and Technology Among 
Students Receiving Associate Degrees, 
Class of 1980 



Percentage Receiving 





Average 
Total 
Credits 


Average Total 
Credits in Math, 
Science, Tedmolpgy 
and Emoneerinfli* 


Associate Degrees in 
Math. Science, or 
TechnoloflV and 
Enflincerinff 


Students completing vocational 








associate decrees 








All students 


86.6 


37.9 


25.6% 


mites 


82.9 


39.4 


26.9 


Blacks 


793 


25.8 


19.4 


Hispanics 


68.6 


25.5 


10.5 


Students completing academic 








associate decrees 








All Students 


94.6 


29.5 


21.1% 


Whiles 


96.8 


32.2 


24.1 


Blacks 


78.1 


152 


63 


Hispanics 


87,6 


22.0 


73 



Sources: HS&B Seniors, 1980. Data on degrees earned are from W. Norton Grubb. High 
School and Beyond: Postsecondary Vocational Education of 19^ Seniors (AprQ 
1987), and Postsecondarv Education of 1980 Seniors Completing Academic Associate 
Degrees (May 1987), submitted to Centers for Statistics, Contract 300-85-0206. 

includes average credits earned only among students who took any courses in math, science, and 

technology and engineering. 



science, and advanced technology are not entering the labor market with the same preparation m these 
fields as other students. 
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DEGREES AND CERTmCATES 



• Four years after high school graduatloni about 19 percent of all students from the 
Class of 1980 had completed a college credential. Compared with the Class o( 1972, 
an increasing proportion obtained vocattonal associate degreesi and a decreasing 
proportion received bachelor's degrees. 

• When the Class of 1980 is compared with the Class of 1972 the proportion of 
academic associate degrees awarded at conmunity colleges is found to have declined 
markedly in relation to vocational associate dq;rees. Certiflcates represent a small 
share of credentials awarded. 

• Graduating students In trchnical institutes were found to be even^ divided between 
those rec^fing vocational associate degrees and those receiving certificates. Virtually 
none received academic credentials. 

• Rates of completing an associate degree or certificate are almost twice as Ugh for 
public technical institutes and private vocational schools as for conununlty colleges; but 
the minority of these credentbils are certiflcates rather than associate degrees. 

• In sharp contrast to rates of completing iwchelor's degrees in four^year instltutlonSi 
rates of graduating flrom a conununlty college or public technical Institute with an 
associate degree or certificate are not related to the socioeconomic bacl^und of 
students. 

• Good performance during high school and general ability Increase the lifcellhood of 
completing all types of degrees except certiflcates. 

• Students from the Class of 1980 earning vocational associate degrees ttom community 
colleges accumulated an average of 74 credltSi distributed broadly between vocational and 
academic subjects (41S versus 292 credits). Students earning academic associate degrees 
completed an average of 70 creditSi with 49.1 credits in academic subjects and 15.1 
credits In vocational subjects. 

• More than 80 percent of the students earning a vocational associate degree bvm a 
community college or technical institute completed more than 18 credits in at least one 
vocational area. For certificate holdersi 67 percent completed more than 18 credits fai at 
least one vocational area. 



Rates of Completing Dcgiecs and Certificates 

The data on total credits eventually received by students who entered postsccondary education 
shown in the previous section include students in several different categories: (1) students v/bo 
graduated with a postsecondary degree or certificate of some kind, (2) students who were still attending 
the origmal institution in which they had enrolled, (3) students who were still in school but had 
transferred to another institution, and (4) students \^o were no longer enrolled in any postsecondary 
institution and left without receiving a degree or certificate of any kind. Figure 1 shows the percentage 
in each category for students entering different postsecondary institutions. 

The figure shows that 11.4 percent of the students ^o entered a community college from the 
Class of 1980 had completed a vocational associate d^ee by 1984. Nearty 6 percent completed 
academic associate degrees and 2 percent completed certificates witlun four years of high school 
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FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 1 (continued) 

Completion, Noncompletion, And Transfers Among 
High School Graduates Entering Postsecondary Education 
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graduation. Compared with the Class of 1972, this represents a decline in the overall percentage of 
students receiving associate degrees, a slight inaease in vocational degrees, and a large decrease in the 
propwtion of academic degrees. 

Rates of completing an associate degree were similar for students entering technical institutes 
(about 18 percent), but in contrast to the situation at community colleges, virtually all the degrees 
awarded were in vocational fields. An equal proportion (IB percent) of students received certificates. 

Rates of completion were substantially higher for private vocational sdiools than for public two- 
year colleges; however, the types of credentials awarded were heavily skewed toward certificates rather 
than associate degrees. Overall, however, the proportions of students earning vocational associate 
degrees were equal in private vocational schools and community colleges. 



Table ^ 9 

Distribution of High School Graduates Receiving 
Postsecondary Degrees, Classes of 1972 and 1980 
(Percentage) 



Class of Class of Class of 

1972 After 1972 After 1980 After 

Postsecondary Education Seven Years Four Years Four Years 



Cbmpleted a degree 31.9% 21.6 % 19.0% 

Academic associate 1.8 15 IS 

Vocational associate 3.6 2.8 4.1 

Certificate 2.1 IJ 1.9 

Bachelor's 24.4 15.6 11.2 

Left postsecondary education 

without obtaming * i credential 24,2% 17.9 % 23.2% 

Four-year institution 11.1 9.0 10.2 

Two-year institution 13.1 8.9 12.9 

Still m postsecondary education 7.9% 21.6% 193% 

Did not enter postsecondary 

education 36.6 % 39,9 % 38i% 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



Sources: NLS-72 AND HS&B Seniors, 1980. 
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These percentages are for the rates at which students received a postsecondary credential from 
the institution yNbcie they first enrolled A measure that mdudes eventual^ receimg a d^ee or 
certificate regardless of institution attended is shown m table 9. This table shows the percentage of 
students from the Classes of 1972 and 1980 who completed postsecondary degrees or certificates iro n 
some institution within four years (and» m the case of the Oass of 1972, seven years) after leaving high 
school The overall rate at ^ch graduates from the Class of 1980 completed a college degree or 
certificate within four years of leaving high school was 19 percent. This overall rate of completion is 
slightly lower than the overall comparable figure for graduates in the Class of 1972 (21.6 percent)* The 
two most significant trends, however, are the increase in the proportion of vocational associate degrees 
from 2Jt percent to 4.1 percent of students, and the decrease m bachelor^s degrees from ISJS percent 
to 1L2 percent Completion of academic assodate degrees and certificates remained about the same. 
This pattern is conostent with earlier results shomng the relative growth of enrollments in community 
college vocational programs. 

Four years after high school graduation a substantial number of students had neither completed 
nor left postsecondary education. Among 1980 high school graduates initialfy entering community 
college, after four years about 39 percent remained enrolled in postsecondary education-at their 
original institutions or others to which th^ transferred (figure 1). Considerabfy fewer students vAo 
initially entered public technical institutes and private vocational schools remained in postsecondary 
education after four years. 

Some of the students still enrolled in postsecondary education after four years will undoubtedly 
persist and eventually complete a credentiaL However, the data in table 9 indicate that most of the 
students m^o take longer than four years to comjdete their education are students vAo earn bac- 
calaureate degrees. Whereas the proportion of studen'^ in the Class of 1972 ^ffbo finished baccalau* 
reate degrees after seven years instead of four increases from 15.6 percent to 24.4 percent, the inaease 
m the numbers of students attaining assodate degrees and certificates in the three extra years is less. 

Who Con ^ ^ctes Postsecondary Credentials? 

The results in table 10 mdicate d'fTerences among the types of students likely to complete 
postsecondary credentials. In the Class of 1980, women were more likely to complete than men. 
Blacks were less likely than whiles to complete all types of credentials; Hispanics were much less likely 
than v^tes or blacks to complete bachelor's degrees. Sodoeconomic background had a weak or 
inconsistent relationship to completion of credentials below the baccalaureate, but a powerful effect at 
that level. Academic atnlity was found to affect strong^ the tenden^ to complete baccalaureate 
degrees, and it was related, but to a much smaller degree, to the completion of vocational and 
acadenuc assodate degrees. Academic ability as measured in high school had no apparent effect on 
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Table 110 

CharacCerisdcs of Higii Schod Graduates 
Complediig Credentials* Oass of 1980 



Student 


Associate Desree 




Baccalaureate 


Total 


^riiill MwmWA lanvw 


Academic 


Vocational 


ix^eruucaie 


Degree 


Completions 


All Students 


L8% 




1 QQL 


1L27D 


i9J)% 


Mak 


U 


31 


1.4 


10.6 


16.4 




23 


52 




1L9 


2L9 


White 


1.9 


45 


2.0 


12.7 


2L1 


Black 


LO 


11 


1.1 


52 


9.4 


Hispanic 


23 


3jS 


3.4 


3J> 


132 


LowSES 


LI 


35 


22 


3.8 


10.6 


High SES 


23 


3jS 


13 


21.4 


29.0 


Low ability 


0.8 


vr 


2.4 


12 


6.1 


(figjii ability 


2.9 


3.9 


0.7 


25.7 


332 


Aspirations 












High school only 


0.1 


0.8 


0.8 


0.2 


1.9 


Vocational certificate 


0.7 


4.6 


53 


Oj6 


112 


Associate degree 


2.7 


11.0 


32 


22 


19.1 


Bachelor's d^ee 


25 


42 


0.7 


19.9 


273 


Postgraduate degree 


2.9 


2.1 


0.6 


26.7 


323 



Source: HS&B Seniors, 1980. 



the tendency to receive a certificate. 
Credits Earned 

Certificate and degree holders from the Class of 1980 earned a significant number of credits on 
average^ even in relation to the holders of bachelor's degrees. As shown m table 11, associate degree 
holders earned between 70 and 109 credite in all areas of the curriculum, compared with 118 credite for 
bachelor's degree holders. Associate d^ee students ^o earned all their postsecondary credite in two- 
year institutions earned an average of 74 credits for vocational degrees and 70 credite for academic 
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TaUe 1-11: Credits Earned by Graduates of Postsccondary Institutions 

Class of 1980 





Certificate 




Associate Desrees^ 




Four-Year 




PubUc 


PaUic 


Public 




Public Two-Ycar 




CoU^ 




Technical 


Two- Year 


Tecfamcal 


Vocadonal Academic 


4-Yr. Transfer 


Bachelor's 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


Average number of aedits earned 
















m an subject areas 


525 


415 


85^ 


735 


7DjO 


108^ 


117.7 


Vocational 


41.7 


30.5 


53^ 


41.5 


15.1 


342 


42 ^ 


Academic 


9.1 


92 


28.5 


292 


49J 


66.5 


715 



Percentage of ^ouates ^th 
more than 18 ore<fits in - 
One vocational area 
One academic area 

Percentage of graduates vnth 
fewer than 6 aedits in -- 
All vocational areas 
AU academic areas 



84.1% 
0 



25% 
33 



66.7% 
0 



11.4% 
4.4 



94J)% 
23.1 



0 

0.4% 



79.8% 
U2 



0 



10.4% 
323 



30j6% 



505% 
50.5 



13J)% 
0 



Percentage of graduates vnth 
total aedits less than -- 



61jO% 
65j6 



12.5% 
21 



0-24 aetfits 


22.4% 


23.4% 


0 


35% 


0 


0 


2.6% 


25-48 aedits 


162 


403 


0 


55 


14.4% 


0 


82 


40-72 aedits 


39Ji 


34.5 


252% 


493 


45^ 


7jO% 


LB 


73-96 aedits 


10.1 


02 


445 


302 


285 


255 


53 


97-120 aedite 


11.4 


05 


17.4 


5Si 


7.4 


402 


22.7 


120+ aedits 


0 


0.7 


nsi 


6jS 


14 


265 


592 



Source: HS&B Seniors, 1980. 

^Rgures for aecfits earned are for all aedits pnot to and fdlo^mg receipt of a degree or certificate. Columc 3 refers to associate degree 
bddcrs from public technical coQeges; it indudes a very limited number of students v/ho subsequeotiy transfmed and earned aedits from four 
year institutions. Columns 4 and 5 refer to aedits earned by associate degree holders attending nonbaccalaureate institutions eaoiusivdy. 
Column 6 s umm s riz fi s aedits earned by associate degree holdas who transferred and earned a portion 6i their ae£ts at four-year institutions. 
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degrees; those earning additional credits in four-year institutions earned 109 credits. Certificate degree 
holders firom two*year institutions averaged nearly 42 credits, or more than half the average credits 
earned by two-year associate d^ree holders. Students receiving certificates and assodate degrees from 
technical colleges earned substantially more credits than did their counterparts firom public tw6«year 
coUeges. 

Patterns of course taking differed significandy among students earning vocational and academic 
assodate degrees. Vocational students in community coUeges v/ho earned an assodate degree com- 
pleted large proportions of both vocational and academic credits. The averages were 42 credits of 
vocational subjects and 29 credits of academic course work. Not surprisingly, this ratio of vocational to 
academic course work was some^^t higher for students with vocational assodate degrees bom public 
technical, or *Vo-tech", institutions. For these students, the averages were 54 credits of vocational 
subjects and 29 credits of academic subjects. In contrast, academic assodate degree students earned 
only about 20 percent cS their total credits in vocational subjects. The holders of certificates earned, 
on average, 9 oi their total credits, or about 20 percent of their total course work, in academic 
subjects. 

Specialization 

Complete analysis of the effect that enrollment patterns like those examined in this chapter have 
on the job prospects of the person involved requires the careful development of additional concepts 
and statistical methodology. This v/iH be done in other projects of the National Assessment. 

In any assessment of the effects of postsecondary education for students, one subject of potential 
importance is the extent to which the courses taken are concentrated in a few vocational and academic 
areas or are spread thinly with little apparent concentration of studies. Accumulating a number of 
related courses in some vocational area of the curriculum, such as aircraft mechanics or nursing, may 
result in a significaDtly higher level of marketable skills than spreading the same course effort over 
se\eral occupational areas. At least, this is a critical proposition to test: that postsecondary vocational 
education pays off best when it develops substantial skills that are fairly specific to some occupational 
area. Another measure could be the degree to vMch a student's course work relates to the job the 
student subsequently attains. 

The measure of course concentration employed in this chapter is the percentage of students in an 
educational institution completing more than 18 credits in some area (whether or not they leave before 
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graduating or earn a credential).* The assumption is that students who have earned at least 18 credits 
in an area have, in effect, completed a "program" m that area. At the other end of the scale is a 
measure of the dispersal of student course taking: the percentage of students accumulating fewer than 
6 credits in all areas of the curriculum in vAnch at least one course is taken. 

Results for students who graduated from postsecondary institutions are shown in table 11. 
Vocational students did well in concentrating their course work m a particular spedalty. In community 
colleges, about 80 percent of vocational assodate degree holders and 67 percent of certificate recipients 
accumulated 18 credits or more m some vocational area. In contrast, only 32 percent of academic 
associate degree holders earned more than 18 or more credits in a particular academic specialty. In 
technical colleges, recipients of associate degrees and certificates were even more likely to concentrate 
their course work in at least one vocational area. Associate degree holders who transferred to four- 
year colleges were much more likely to complete a concentration in an academic field than were 
associate degree recipients who earned all their credits at a nonbaccalaureate institution. 



NONDEGREE STUDENTS 
Highlights 

• After entering postsecondary education, 37.6 percent of the students in the Class of 
1980 left school within four years without receiving a degree or certificate. Tliis 
exceeded the proportion of postsecondary students ydio received a certificate or degree 
in the same four years (30S percent). 

• Half of the members of the Class of 1980 who entered community colleges, public 
technical institutes, or private vocational sdiools and 28 percent of students v^o 
entered four-year colleges left postsecondary education before completing a degree or 
certificate. 

• Rates at nbich students fiiiied to earn a dtg^ or certificate are significantly higher 
for the Class of 1980 (37.6 percent) than for the Class of 1972 (29 J percent). 

• More than 40 percent of members of the Class of 1980 who left postsecondary 
education without receiving a degree (excluding four-year colleges) earned fewer than 
13 credits in total. 

Rates of leaving postsecondary education without completing a degree were the same 
for vocational and academic students. Memt>ers of the Class of 1980 who left 
postsecondary education without obtaining a credential earned an average of 23 
credits in community colleges 25 credits in technical institutes, and 39 credits in four- 
year colleges. 

• Low socioeconomic status (SES) is related to the likelihood of leaving all types of 
institutions, but the relationship is strongest for four-year colleges. 



^e use of 18 credits as a cutoff indicating significant amounts of course work in one area is 
based on previous research indicating that students receiving certificates lypicallv earn 18 to 21 credits 
m their major area. W. Norton (jrubb. The Postsecondary Vocational Education of 1980 Seniors," 
MPR Associates, for the Center for Education Statistics, LSB-87-4-10, April 10, 1987. 
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Basic data on length of enrollment and rates of completing credentials are important to consider 
for purposes of policy review, and, ultimately, for accurate assessment of the benefits and costs of the 
training and education being received The reasons that students choose to enroll in postsecondary 
education are many and complex, as are their subsequent decisions to complete a credential or to 
leave. One group may enroll expressly to earn a degree and persist to achieve this goal. A second 
group may enroll only to take some course or a series of courses to accomplish certain job-related or 
avocational objectives. A third group may earn a limited number of credits but then become 
discouraged and quit, or have to leave before accomplishing their educational objectives. A fourth 
group may enroll for limited amounts of course work simply to explore different career alternatives and 
gain career information. 

A starting point for determining patterns of leaving school without earning a degree or certificate 
is to examine the proportion of students v^o enroll for different amounts of credits and continue on or 
not to earn degrees. Can different groups of students and patterns of enrollment among students who 
take fewer credits than required to complete d^ees or certificates be identified? How lauy students 
take very few credits and how m?ny take a large niomber of credits but still do not graduate? Do 
completing* a program and earning a degree or certificate confer particular advantage upon stud%;nts 
seeking well-paid positions in their fields of training? Are students who take few credits gaining 
education of value? Are students who take many credits gaining education of the same or 
disproportionately greater value? These critical questions of the value of different patterns of 
enroUment and completing programs will be examined in other projects of the National Assessment. 
This section presents basic information on the numbers of members of the two classes who accumulated 
different amounts of credits but left postsecondary education without completmg a d^ee or certificate. 

A factor to be kept in mind is that all results presented in this chapter on postsecondary 
enrollments apply only to students who entered postsecondary education shortly after graduation ircm 
high school. Many of these students have indicated that they aspired to complete vocational or other 
nonbaccalaureate education. Traditional concepts of education and measures of program completion 
may be much more appropriate for this population than for other populations, mamly adults, who may 
have different educational objectives. 

Rates of leaving School without Completing a Dc T ^ec or Certificate 

Data presented in the previous section showed that a large proportion of students leave 
postsecoLuary education without completing a degree or certificate and that the proportion was much 
higher for the Ctass of 1980 than for the Qass of 1972 (see figure 1). The rates for students who 
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dropped out of postsecondary education within four years of high school graduation^ for the Class of 
1972 were 30 percent for public two-year colleges (compared with 42 percent for the Clasb of 1980); 36 
percent for public technical institutes (compared with 46 percent for the Class of 1980); 40 percent for 
private vocational schools (compared with 42 percent for the Class of 1980); and 19 percent for four- 
year institutions (the same as for the Class of 1980).^^ 

Table 12 confirms that this increase in noncompletions applied to all groups of students-men and 
women alike, all racial groups, students with high ability as well as low ability, students of high 
socioeconomic status as well as low socioeconomic status, and those with high educational aspirations as 
well a!f%iose with more modest educational goals. 

Similar across-the-board increases in noncompletion suggest that explanations based on changes in 
the denographic composition of those attendmg Ugher education do not account for increased 
noncompletions. Ruthermore, many members of the Class of 1980 left postsecondary education during 
the economic recession of 1982-83. Generally, poor economic conditions are thought to increase 
postsecondary enrollment, but rates of erit from postsecondary education grew during the 1980s. 
Although these data cannot reveal students left, v/bcn exit rates approaching SO percent within four 
years of hipji school graduation indicate that nonbaccalaureate institutions &ce the difScult task of 
providing an effective education to many students who are not activefy pursuing a traditional degree or 
certificate. 



^Whether a student is classified as havi^ left postsecondary education or stiU enrolled depends on 
enrollment status at a single point in time. 'uius. students ^o enroll sporadically could be 
mi s d assi fi ed if not actualfy enrolled at the end of the observation period The data bom NLS-72 seven 
vears after hish school graduation are helpful in detcnnining Aether (1) those classified as school 
leavers after four years reiuro to sdiool at a later period and (2) v\^ether those still in school after 
four years go on to complete their credential. 

Comparing results fi'om f LS-72 four years and seven years after hifih school graduation shows 
clearfy that over the longer period of time, rates of ^t among students mitially enrolled at community 
colleges mcrease substantially (from 30 percent to 39 percent), the number of students still in 
postsecondary^ education dedines considerably (bom 20 percent to 13 percent), and the percentage of 
students earning associate degree increases marginally (from 20 percent to 21 percent). Althoi^ 
limitations inherent ;n the^ nature of the observation penod may result in misdi^sification of individual 
students, these resi^lts indicate that over time, fewer students remain in postsecondaiy education many 
more i s^-y ou\ and very few persist sufiBdently to obtain a decree. Results over the longer 
obserya iGi period are consistent with those based on observation four years after graduation. If 
anything^ they indicate that dropout results based on four yeais* observation are understated. 

^^ese estimates of noncompletion rates are probabfy conservative. Many students classified as 
stilly in postsecondary education wul eventually leave without a credential Also, postsecondary 
institutions were unable to provide transcripts for some students daimed to nave enrolled. Such 
students were classified as not enrolled, but if some actually entered postsecondary education and left 
shortly thereafter, dropout rates also would be understated. 
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Tabic 1-12 



DistribudoQ of Postsecondary Students Leaving Postscco. dary 
Education Without Completing Credentials, Classes of 1972 and 1980 

(Percentage) 



Students 
Entering 
Public 
Two-Year 
Colleges 



Students 
Entering 
Public 
Technical 
Institutes 



Students 
Entering 
Private 
Vocational 
Schools 



Students 
Entering 
Foi:r-Ycar 
Colleges 



All Students 

Enterins 
Postseconoary 
Education 



Student Class Class Class Pass Qass 

Chacteristics 1972 1980 1^ 1^ 1972 1^ 585" 15n 1^ 



All Students 


36.0% 49.6% 


383% 


50.1% 


44 9% 


519% 


to 






J/.D t 


Male 


38.6 


46.0 


40.6 


48.4 


43.1 


50.7 


24.8 


28.0 


303 


35.6 


Female 


33.0 


52.8 


35.8 


52.1 


45.9 


52.4 


25.4 


795 


293 


39.4 


White 


353 


48.8 


395 


503 


43.9 


503 


242 


265 


29.0 


35.7 


Black 


41.8 


59.7 


265 


62.5 


573 


65.6 


333 


42.1 


37.1 


50.0 


Hispanic 


42.1 


49.5 


low n* 


25.2 


low n 


46.7 


32.6 


41.6 


36.7 


44.6 


Low SES 


41.1 


58.4 


472 


58.8 


41.2 


54.5 


32.5 


45.1 


37.8 


51.9 


High SES 


30.8 


42.6 


34.2 


31.8 


51.8 


46.6 


19.6 


24.1 


23.0 


28.9 


Educational Ability 


(in high school) 
















Low ability 


42.1 


58.9 


46.6 


67.0 


48.4 


67.4 


463 


53.2 


453 


58.7 


High ability 


30.6 


37.1 


34.5 


55.7 


32.6 


443 


18.1 


203 


20.9 


243 


Education aspirations (m 


high school) 
















High school only 


433 


59.1 


44.7 


715 


52.2 


low n 


50.9 


515 


463 


603 


Vocational cert. 


442 


64.9 


43.0 


52.1 


47.0 


532 


44.6 


51.4 


44.7 


57.8 


Associate degree 


36.6 


543 


20.7 


34.8 


41.6 


48.9 


42.1 


56.8 


37.0 


52.1 


Bachelor's degree 


30.6 


41.8 


36.1 


29.4 


35.9 


43.8 


145 


263 


25.9 


30.6 


Postgraduate degree 


28.9 


36.6 


low n 


low n 


low n 


72.5 


16.7 


233 ■ 


19.1 


29.9 



Sources: NLS-72 Seniors and HS&B Srniors, 1980. 

Note: Rates of noncompletion for all students shown here are somewhat higher than 
those shown b f^e 1. I^gure 1 measures the tendency of students to leave 
the mstitution they initially entered before receiving a degree or certificate. 
Most students-70 percent in HS&B Seniors, 1980, after four yc>«rs and 60 
percent in NLS-72 after seven years-attend onlv one institution But students 
mav transfer among institutions and eventually leave postsecondmy education 
without earning a credential The figures m table 12 reflect the eventual 
status of students after they transferred to another institution. 

*TLow n" is indicated ^ere the sample size is too small for a reliable estimate. 
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Who Ixavcs School Without Completing Credentials? 

Certain types of students are more likely than others to leave postsecondary education without 
earning a credential, as table 12 shows. Regardless of the institutions attended, students from low 
socioeconomic family background are more likely than others to leave without a credential. Blacks 
have consistently higher rates of leaving without credentials than whites, whatever type of institution they 
enter. Proportionately more Hispanics at four-year institutions leave than do whites, but Hispanics v^o 
initially enter community colleges and private vocational schools leave without credentials at about the 
same rate as whites. Ability as measured in high school strongly influences the likelihood of 
noncompletion in oqpected ways. 

The effect of aspirations may be particularly important for community colleges, public technical 
colleges, and private vocational schools, because most entrants had relatively low postsecondary 
aspirations. Of the students entering comn*uu.y colleges from the Class of 1980, for example, 8.8 
percent did not aspire to any postsecondary education vAnlt in high school (see table 5). A high 
proportion of that group, 59 percent left postsecondary education without completing any credential (see 
table 12). Less than 2 percent of high school graduates with such aspirations received a degree or 
certificate (table 10). Of the 21.1 percent of students aspiring to attend a vocational or trade school, 
65 percent left before completion, only 11 percent completed a degree or certificate. Similarly, of the 
33.1 percent of students aspiring to an associate degree, 54 percent left without completing, while 19 
percent did complete credentials. Only am. ig those students aspiring to a badielor's or postgraduate 
degree, many of ^om transfer to other institutions before obtaining an assodate degree, are rates of 
noncompletion significantly iower. 

Similarly, b technical institutes, educational aspirations are strongly related to completion of 
degrees or certificates. Half of those who aspire to a vocational or technical school do not complete 
L credential, while 35 percent ot those who aspire to an aioodate degree fail to complete a degree or 
certificate. Noncompletion rates a^ private vocational schools are less powerfully contingent on the 
educational aspirations of st ; enrolled. 

Total Credits and Courses 

Given the relatively small percentage of students \^o complete nonbaccalaureate programs, the 
amc nt of vocational trauing that students actually receive while enrolled in postsecondary education is 
an important matter. If students \^o do not get certificates or degrees nonetheless earn a substantial 
number of credits in a particular occupational field, they may have acquired enough technical 
knowledge and skills to fare well in the labor market. Conversely, if these students earn few credits in 
an occupational area, it could mean that they acquired few occupational sk^ls. 
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Table 1-13 



Credits Earned by Noncompleters, 
Class of 1980 



Students Enterins- 


Credits Received 


Public Technical 
Institutes 


Public Two-Year Colleees 
Academic Vocational 


Four* Year 
Colleges 


AverasB number of total credits 


25.4 


2L7 


23.8 


39.5 


Vocational 


18.4 


3.1 


10.9 


9.0 


Academic 


5.1 


16.6 


11.2 


28.6 


Percentage with 0-6 credits in- 










All vocational areas 


24.8% 


23.9% 


46.0% 


38.6% 


All academic areas 


52.9 


46.4 


325 


20.2 


Pa-centase mth over 18 credits in- 










One vocational area 


30.7% 


23% 


11.1% 


9.1% 


One academic area 


0 


3.7 


2.9 


17.0 


Pooentase of noncompleters with- 










0-6 crecUts 


17.7% 


20.7% 


19.9% 


63% 


7-12 credits 


13.6 


26.6 


20.7 


142 


13-24 credits 


24.8 


235 


23.4 


18.4 


25-48 credits 


305 


182 


20.1 


28.1 


49-72 credits 


10.6 


7jO 


12.8 


185 


73-96 cr. iits 


2.7 


L8 


2.8 


102 


97+ credits 


0 


2.1 


03 


45 



Source: HS&B Seniors, 1980. 

Note: Data on credits earned by students enrolled at private vocational schook are omitted because 
of mcomplete credit information on the transcripts for many students. 



There are substantial differences in the average number of credits earned by those who gam 
postsecondary credentials and those who do not. Table 13 shows the number of credits earned by 
members of the Class of 1980 vfho enrolled m different postsecondary institutions but left school 
without completing degrees or certificates. (Table 11 provided similar information for those who 
completed their credentials.) It was shown earlier that students who completed vocational associate 
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degrees m community coU^cs earned an average of 74 credits.^ ^ Vocational noncompleters in 
conununity colleges earned, on average, about 24 credits (table 13), roughly the same number of total 
credits as their academic counterparts. Studoits leaving public technical institutes averaged 25 credits, 
^^lile students vfho earned associate degrees from technical colleges averaged 86 credits (table 8). 
Students leaving four-year colleges earned an average of 40 credits. 

A significant finding reflected m table 13 is that about 20 percent of the members of the Class of 
1980 v/ho left without completing a credential at a community college actualfy earned fewer than 7 
credits. In public technical institutes, 18 percciit of noncompleters earn fewer than 6 credits. 
Ftuthermore, over 40 percent of noncompleting students m community colleges and 31 percent m 
technical institutes completed fewer than 12 credits. From the percentages of degree redpients and 
"noncompleters" shown earlier in figure 1, these results mdicate that the number of students yAio 
enrolled m public two-year colleges and earned fewer than 13 credits was double the numbe/ of 
students who graduated with either a certificate or associate degree. For students attendmg te^nical 
coQeges, the proportion earning fewer than 12 credits was roughly the same as the proportion obtaining 
a credential 

Information about the average credits earned by private vocational sdiools cannot be presented 
because the credits earned by students are not uniform^ indicated on the transcripts in the HS&B 
Senioi j, 1980, and NLS-72 files. To provide some mdication of the amount of student enrollment, we 
an^ilyzed course enrollments, for v^ch the data are more complete. The results m table 14 indicate 
that noncompleters m private vocational schools enrolled for about the same number of courses (13.4) 
as students m public two-year colleges (11.5 to 123) and public technical institutes (12). Given the 
number of credits earned, many such students apparently took courses that offered no credit or less 
than the standard 3 credits, or the students withdrew from the course. 

Many noncompleters, especially those in community colleges, enrolled in only one or two courses 
m any particular area. The proportion of noncompleters with more than six courses m one vocational 
area is higher m technical institutes and highest m private vocational schools, reflecting the heavy 
vocational focus m courses offered at these institutions. 

In general, the findings on course enroUments closely parallel the results on credits earned. Vfitii 
the exception of those enrolled m four-year colleges, noncompleters took about the same number of 
courses regardless of the institution they attended. For vocational students at community colleges, 
course work was evenly divided between acadonic and vocational areas. At public technical schools 
and private vocational schools, most courses were vocational. 



^^This estimate mcludes some credits earned after receiving the associate degree. Students earning 
associate degrees who transferred to four-year institutions are reported separately. 
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Tabic 1-14 



Course Enrollment Among Noncompleters, 
Qass of 1980 



Students Entering 

Technical Private Public Two»Year Colleges Four-Year 
Institutes Vocational Vocational Academic CoUe^ 



Average number of courses taken 

Total courses 12.0 U.4 125 IIJ 18J 

Vocational courses 7.9 8.4 53 1.4 43 

Academic courses 3.0 43 S.7 8.4 12.8 

Percentage with no more than 2 courses 

All vocational areas 37.4% 385% 50.0% 89.2% 64.4% 

All academic areas 73.5 6.9 2.2 43.4 26.6 

Percentage with more than 6 courses 

One vocational area 30.1% 39.0% 15.2% 2.8% 12.4% 

One academic area 3.4 7.5 5.2 10.0 26.1 



Source: HS&B Seniors, 1980. 

Note: The average for total courses exceeds the sum of vocational and academic courses because 
some course work is classified as remedial/avocitionaL 



Trends in Credits Earned 

The tendenqr for noncompleters to earn relatively few credits appears to have mcreased m recent 
years (see table 15). Members of the Class of 1980 who entered community colleges but left without 
completing a credential earned, on average, fewer credits (23) than did their counterparts m the Class 
of 1972 (27.7) At conununity colleges and four-year colleges, the decline in average credits is entirely 
accounted for by students taking fewer academic courses. Thus, the shift in enrollments toward 
vocational education may in part reflect diminished interest in the academic side of postsecondary 
education. 

Findings on course enrollments suggest an additional element to the story. Course enrollments 
appear to have remained about the same for the Qass of 1980 as for the Qass of 1972. It may be 
that noncompleters in the Class of 1980 emolled in the same number of courses but were less likely to 
finish them, so that course counts remained unchanged while the number of credits earned fell 
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Tabic 1-15 

Credits Earned by Noncompleters 
Prom the Classes of 1972 and 198C 



Institution 




Class of 1972 






Class of 1980 


Entered 


Total 


Vocational 


Academic 


Total 


Vocational Academic 


Public, two-year college 


27.7 


8.1 


173 


22.9 


7.9 13.1 


Technical institute 


33.9 


22.7 


92 


25.4 


18.4 5.1 


Pour-year college 


42.8 


9.4 


313 


395 


9.0 28.6 



Sources: NLS-72 Seniors ana HSftB Seniors, 1980. 
Note: See note for table 14. 



Specialization 

A particularly important question is the extent to vMdi students vho leave postsecondary 
education before eanung a degree or certificate nevertheless accumulate enough credits in some area to 
have acquhred an occupational specialty. The data in table 13 showed that most members of the Class 
of 1980 who left postsecondary education without credentials could not be said to have earned enough 
credits to have acquired an occupational specialty. Among noncompleters, about 46 percent of the 
vocational students who entered community colleges earned fewer than 7 credits in any of the 
vocational areas m which they took courses. The comparable figure for public technical institutes is 2S 
percent. 

Important exceptions among the nondegree students are the 11 percent of vocational students in 
community colleges and 31 percent of vocational students in public technical institutes v^o completed 
more than 18 credits m some vocational area. These students evidently earned enough credits to have 
accumulated a substantial concentration m some vocational specialty before leaving postsecondary 
education. Some of these students might have found jobs in their chosen fields and could see no 
reason for staying on to complete a credential. Among students entering public two*year colleges, 
practically no academic students who left school had completed similar amounts of course work in any 
academic areas. 

These patterns suggest some important similarities and differences between those students who 
gain a degree or credential in vocational education and those students who do not. Vocational 
students attending commimity colleges seem to start out with a roughly even mix of academic and 
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vocational courses. Noncompleters do not appear to have taken more vocatbnal course work, so the 
argument that these students euroUed to take a few employment-related courses is not supported by the 
evklence. Just the opposite-those v/ho persisted to complete a degree or certificate took a somewhat 
higher proportion of vocational courses than those who did not complete. The same is true for 
students at technical colleges; those earning degrees and certificates took a larger share of vocational 
credits than those who left before earning a credential. Evidently, most of the academic course work is 
concentrated at the beginning of the program. 

Probabty the most important difference is that noncompleters earned very few credits, and most 
did not specialize in any one vocational area. Those y/ho completed degrees or certificates, in contrast, 
earned many more credits-three times as many as noncomfdeters-and demonstrated a high degree of 
occupational specialization* 

SUMMARY 

Although the Classes ot 1972 and 1980 had substantial^ the same overall rates of enrollment in 
postsecondary education (603 and 61.7 percent, respectively), enrolhnents m postsecondary vocational 
education at community collies, technical institutes, and private vocational schools rose from IS 
percent for the Class of 1972 to 18 percent for the Class of 1980. Students enrolling at 
nonbaccalaureate institutions are a broad cross section of the population. They come from high, 
middle, and low socioeconomic backgrounds; they have a wide range cf educational aspirations; and 
they come from all ability groups. As a groups community colleges, public technical institutes, and 
private vocational schools pnmde postsecondary education for groups that might not otherwise have 
access to it. 

These enioUment patterns reflect several basic characteristics of nonbaccalaureate institutions; 
compared with four-year institutions, th^ are generally more accessible to students, cost less, and have 
open admissions polides. Not surprisingly, students ^o identify themselves as having been in the 
vocational program in high school are more likely to enter a vocational program at the postsecondary 
level Students as[nring tc a baccalaureate degree are more likely to choose an academic program than 
students aspiring to a vocational certificate or associate degree. 

Vocational courses have broad appeal, but many students take so few courses that they have Bttle 
chance of acquiring depth in a pvticular vocational specialty. The majority of students attending 
community colleges take some vocational education. Those who go on to complete vocational degrees 
earn a significant number of credits in an occupational field, but those y/ho leave before earning a 
credential seem to earn few credits in a particular specialty. 
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Appendix A 

CLASSIFICATION OF POSTSECONDARY COURSES 

The courses described in the HS&B Seniors. 1980, transcripu and NLS-72 transcripts are classified 
below under vocational, academic, and remedial/avocaiional categories. 

L VOCATIONAL COURSES 

L Agriculture 

Agribusiness and agricultural production 
Agricultural sciences 
Renewable natural resources 

2. Busing and management 

Business management and finance 
Busmess support 
Business and office 

3. Mariceting and distribution 

Marketing and distribution 
Insurance and risk management 
Marketing management and research 
Real estate 

SmaU-business management 

4. Health Care 

Nursing 

Nursinff-related services 
Other health care 
Allied health care 
Health sciences 

5. Occupational home economics 

Home economics 
Vocational home economics 
Personal services 
Interior design 

6. Trades and industry 

Construction trades 
Mechanics and repairers 
Predsion production 
Transportation and material moving 

7. Technical and engineering 

Computer and information sciences 
Busmess data programming 
Business systems analysis 
En^neering 

Engineering technologies and other 

technologies 
Engineerinff-relaled technologies 
Science teamol()^es 
Communication technology 



8. Education 
Education 
Ubtdjcy science 

9. Public service 
Protective ser^ces 
Public aSEairs 
Military science 
Military tedmologies 
Parks and reaeation 
Public administration 
Law 

10. Communications 
Communications, general and other 
Jounialism^ ^ 

Radio/television news broadcast and 

general 
Adverti^ng ^ 
Communications research 
Public relations 

U. ACADEMIC COURSES 

L Letters 

Literature 
Writing 

Speech and linguistics 

2. Foreign languages 
Spanish 
French 
German 

Other languages 

3. Humanities 
History 
Philosophy 
Theolo^ 

Humamties and social sciences 
Peace studies 
Other humanities 

4. Sciences 
Biolo^cal and life sdence 
Phy^cs 
Chemistry 

Other sciences 
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5. Mathematics 

6. Social sciences 

Psycholc^ 
Eoonomics 
Political science 
Sociology 
Anthropology 
Archeology 
Geoeraphy 
PubGc affairs 
Ethnic studies 
Women's studies 
Other social sdence 

7. Fine arts 

^ual and performing arts 
Architecture and envm>mnental design 

8. Liberal studies/general studies 



m. REMEDIAUAVOCATIONAL 
L Basic skills 

2. Citizenship 

3. Personal health 

4. I iterpersonal skills 

5. Ltlsure and recreational activities - 
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Chapter 2 

STATE POUCEBS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

Federal poliqr for vocational education delegates much of the responsitrility for policy design 
and implementation to the states. Yet little is known about how states administer vocational education 
poliqr as expressed in federal l^islation or state rules. A few anafysts have described the operation of 
vocational ofiSces and administrators within state education agencies^ but virtually no attention has been 
paid to the nature and role oi state vocational education poli^ in mfluendng local practice.^ 

The first section of this chaptor describes how differences m implementation of federal policy 
by the ^»tes affect the allocation of federal funds between secondary and postseoondaiy education. 
The next section focuses on unplementation of the intrastate formula for disadvantage and 
handicapped set-asides and on the use of alternative policy mechanisms for the allocation of other 
federal funds. The chapter also examines whether redpient agencies (school districts and postsecondary 
institutions) are e}q)eriencing difiSculties in spending federal funds available to them under the set-asides 
for handicapped and disadvantaged students, a problem that has been widely discussed among state 
officials. 

The chapter then takes a brief look at state rules or standards that may help shape secondary 
vocational education. It describes the extent to vrfiich states mandate course hours and course 
sequences in vocational education and the extent to which states directly fund vocational education 
The chapter considers ways in vMiix the academic reform movement of the past few years may have 
affected vocational education standards. A concluding section analyzes the miyor surv^ findings. 

The findings in this chapter will be augmented in future reports by research currently under 
way through the National Assessment. In particular^ case studies of the state administration and local 
implementation of the Perkins Act now being completed will help to expand our understanding of state 
decisionmaking and its effects on local practice. The case studies wiU also highlight areas of state 
policy that are new or difficult to characterize through systematic data collection, such as the role of 
states in promoting innovation or serving particular clienteles. Systematic intbnnation from a survey of 
school districts and postsecondary institutions wiU amplify the findings. 



^The exception to this statement is the study of the state*devdoped formulas to allocate federal 
funds that was carried out by Charles Benson and E. Gareth Hoachlander as part of the 1981 national 
study of vocational education. 



ERIC 
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Information presented here was compiled through a one-page questionnaire administered to the 
directors of vocational education in the SO states and the District of Columbia through the Fast 
Response Survey System (FRSS) of the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES).^ Use of the 
FRSS allows the collection of information in a timely manner with litde burden to respondents. 
Follow*up phone calls were made as necessary to obtain missing information. We are deeply 
appreciative that all the states responded After the data had been collected, the information was 
tabulated and each state checked the accuracy of its information. A copy of the questiomiaire and a 
brief discussion of methodology are included in a forthcoming NCES report.^ 

PROVISIONS OF THE PERKINS ACT 
Set-asides 

The Basic Grant (Title II), vAndh incorporated approjdmately 92 percent of the funds available 
under the Perkins Act in fiscal 1987, apportions 57 percent of the funds as set-asides for special 
populations. The remaining 43 percent are targeted to program improvement. The set*asides are 
divided into shares for six target groups as follows: 



Handicapped students 10 percent 

Disadvantaged students 22 percent 

Adults v^o need training or retraining 12 prrcent 

Single parents or homeinakers 8.5 percent 

Participants in programs to eliminate 

sex bias and stereotyping 3^ percent 

Criminal offenders in correctional 

institutions 1 percent 



The Perkins Act does not specify at what types of institutions (comprehensive high schools, area 
vocational schools, technical institutes, community colleges) or at what educational level (secondary or 



^e questionnaire was desuned by National Assessment with Bradford Chancy and Elizabeth 
Farris at Westat, Inc. Helen Ashwick was the NCES Project OCBcer for FRSS, and Ralph Lee and 
Betsy Faupel were the survey managers. Bradford Chancy conducted much of the analysis of data and 
wrote a iveliininary report on vAnt£ much of this report is based The findings reported here are 
based on preliminary^ data. A report, State Policies Concerning Vocational Ecfccation, including state* 
by*state responses, wll be issued soon t>y the National Center for Education StatisB^ 

It is extremely difficult to obtain com{>arable information from all states. Each state administers 
federal programs and defines its own authority a little differemly. As a result, questions may not have 
the same m e aning to all respondents. The questionnaire was reviewed by several state directors of 
vocational education and a group of outside researchers and administrators before it was administered. 
The survey items took into account as many of the points of state*to-state differences as could be done 
ii^out jeopardizing comparability of data. 
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postsccondary) these funds must be spent. Nor are there such specifications for program improvement 
funds, although such funds must not be used to m^mt^m ongoing programs/ 

Intrastate Formula 

In several ways, the Perkins Act changed federal policy for vocational education. First, the act 
esrablished in Uw an mtrastate formula for the allocation of approximately one-third of the Basic Grant 
to states-those funds set aside for handicapped and disadvantaged students.^ The percentage of the 
state's grant allocated to an eligible recipient, that is, a school district or postsccondary institution, 
depends on the number of disadvantaged students enrolled m the district or institution (50 percent) and 
either the number of handicapped students or the number of disadvantage students served m 
vocational education (50 percent). The formula is designed to direct resources to the places with 
greatest need 

The federaily spedfied intrastate formula was enacted m response to critidsms of federal policy 
implementation under the 1976 Amendments to die Vocational Education Act. Critics argued rhai, 
under the 1976 Amendments, requirements for the intrastate allocation of federal funds were poorly 
conceived at the federal level and poorly executed at the state level Regulations for the 1976 
legislation required each state to establish a smgle formula for the allocation of funds under the Basic 
Grant. Federal criteria to be considered in drafting the formulas were confusing and potentially 
contradictory, and the state-developed formulas did little to further federal aims.' 

Postsccondary Allocation 

The Perkins Act also departed somewhat from previous legislation m its treatment of allocations 
to postsccondary education* Whereas the 1976 amendmente had established a floor of 15 percent for 
postsccondary and adult education, the Perkms Act established a 12 percent set-aside for adults ^o 



r . complete summary of the Perkins Act, see "Appendix, Synopsis of Major Provisions 

of the Carl D. Perkms Vocational Education Act, P.L. 98-524," First Interim Report from the National 
Assessment of Vocational Education. U.S. Department of Education, January 198§. 

*nie one-third figure is based on an assumption that states retam the full 7 percent allowed for 
Sudcnts^ One-third of the remaming amount is allocated to handicapped and disadvantaged 

. *Sec The Vocatio nal Education Studv: The Fmal Report, U.S. Department of Education. 1981 
chapter 2. ' 
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need training or retraining. The Perkins Act also created a new set*aside of SS percent for single 
parents or homemakers. Both set-asides could be spent by all eligible recioients. 

State Discretion 

Although formulas and set*asides are established within the r^rV'm Arl, states retain the 
authority to allocate the majority of funds between secondary and postsecondary sectors and within 
sectors, among eligible recipients (districts and institutions), however they wish. With the exception of 
the hapHicapped and disadvantaged set-asides, there is no requirement that funds be allocated according 
to population, enrollment, economic need, or other systematic cnteria. States may put all the resources 
for adults, sex equity, single parents, corrections, and program improvement in a few places or spread 
them among all districts and postsecondary institutions. They may vary the places that receive funds as 
often as they like and in any manner they see ^t. Under mformal guidance from the federal OfGce of 
Vocational and Adult Education (OVA£), stai;^ have also been allowed to establish predetermined 
secondary and postsecondary percentages of funds governed by the intrastate formula. The formula is 
then applied separately for each sector and ojly for the percentage of funds akeady designated to that 
sector. 

The only additional legal constraint that states face in allocating Perkins funds is that more 
than 50 percent of all funds must be spent in places that are economically depressed. Even here, 
however, some states have identified so much of their territory as economically depressed that the 
constraint has little meaning. 

OVERALL BASIC GRANT ALLOCA TION S TO SECONDARY AND 
P OSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

The wide latitude afforded to states in implementation of the Perkins Act has stimulated 
questions about the actual decisions of states in allocating funds. To date there has been no systematic 
descripjoii of the ways in which states have chosen to dispense resources. This section describes the 
overall mix of federal funding for secondary and postsecondary education, the mechanisms by which 
states have allocated the federal funds at their disposal, and the effects of different mechanisms with 
respect to secondary anr postsecondary allocations. The questions addressed include these: Did states 
retain the use of formulas mandated under the 1976 Amendments, or did they substitute other methods 
of ^Juds auocation? How have states implemented the federally prescribed intrastate formula for the 
allocation of the set-asides for handicapped and disadvantaged students? What are the current levels 
of allocation to secondary and postsecondary sectors of all Basic Grant fimds? 

To obtain comparable information, all states were requested to provide information on 
allocations in Perkins Basic Grant categcnes over a single program year, 1986-87, as defined in their 
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state. Although the prcciss months may differ (e,g,, June 1 to May 31 or July 1 to June 30) all states 
were asked to report allocations for a 12 month period, regardless of the federal grant year from which 
those funds were derived. Funds may not always be expended as allocated, however, so the findings 
are approximate. 

For purposes of this analysis, postsecondary education was not defined by type of institution but 
by grade level, that is, as education beyond grade Uj Hence, postsecondary education could take 
place in many kinds of institutions: community colleges, area vocational schools, technical institutes, even 
adult programs of secondary school systems. Although most states consi'^'jr all adult education as 
postsecondary, a few classify adults ^o have not completed 12th grade aS secondary students, so 
accounting systems differ. These few states were unable to use our definition predsuly and their 
responses may vary. 

Overall Allocations Under the Perkins Act 

On average, states allocated 42 percent of their program year 1986-87 Title II federal funds to 
postsecondary education (see table 1). 

The 42 percent figure is lar- an some previous estimates. One recent study found that 23 
percent of Perkins funds were alloCw o conmiunity colleges and technical institutes.* According to 
OVAE ofiGdals, the states reported that approximately 27 percent of federal fimds were spent under 
the postserx)ndar)/adult set-aside in the last complete year under the 1976 amendments.* Our data 
suggest, however, that the actual amount of funds spent on adults is considerably laiger. In fact, 
because some states report all funds spept in school districts as "secondary," our data may continue to 
underestimate the funds for education beyond grade 12. 

Behind the 42 percent average for state postsecondary allocation was a wide range of mdividual 
state behavior v/ith respect to use of federal fimds to support postsecondary and secondary education 
(see table 2). One state. New Mexico, mdicated that it allocated all its federal funds to postsecondary 
education, whereas another, Mississippi, indicated only 8 percent. This discussion pertains only to 



^Ihe cover letter included the following statement: Tor purposes of this survey, postsecondary 
education refers to education beyond grade 12." 

*r. Harry McKinrey and Dale A. Davis, Distribution of Federal Fimds for Vocational Education 
to Community. Technical and Junior Colleges, prepared for the AACJCyACCT Keeping America 
WorkmgTask Force, Washington, D.C.: American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
1988. This report is discussed in the final section of this chapter. It is more accurate to compare the 
23% figure in McKinney and Davis with the 40% of all federal funds reportedly allocated to 
poftsecondary education in our survey. 

•"Suggested Uses for the Vocational Education Fmancial Data Base," Office of Vocational and 
Adult EduCHtion (July 1988). 
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Tabic 2-1 



Federal Vocational Basic Grant Funds AUocated 
to Postsecondary Education, 1986-87 
(Percentage of funds) 



Average per Average of All 
State Federal Funds 



All States 




40% 


Perkins Htle II categories 






Handicapped students 


23 


25 


Disadvantaged students 


30 


31 


Adults 


72 


63 


Single parents/homemakers 


70 


62 


Sex equity 


46 


43 


Corrections 


57 


S3 


Program improvement 


37 


34 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey, 
1988. 



federal funds. Because we do not know how state funds are allocated between secondary and 
postsecondary levels, this discussion tells us little about a state's overall commitment to vocational 
training. Moreover, despite our attempt to provide a definition of "postsecondary," some of the state- 
to-state differences may stem from a few states' inability to use that definition (As noted earlier, a 
few states have reported on institutions that se^/e both secondary and postsecondary students as entirely 
secondary or entirely postsecondary.) 

Allocations bv Basic Grant Categories 

As can be seen in table 1, the postsecondary allocations also varied substantially across the 
different Basic Graiit categories.^^ States were least likely to allocate funds for handicapped students to 
postsecondary educatf i (on average, states allocated 23 percent of their handicapped set-aside funds to 
postsecondary education). Funds for disadvantaged students and for program improvement were more 
likely to be allocated to the secondary level (the table shows 30 percent and 37 percent to 



^^This discussion does not imply that states divide funds between secondary and postsecondary 
sectors a priori ; it only shows the allocation results. 
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Table 2-2 



Distribution of Federal Vocational Basic Grant Funds 
to Postsecondary Education by Number of States^ 1'>86-S7 



Percentage of Federal Funds Number of States 



0-10 


1 


11-20 


7 


21-30 


7 


31-40 


10 


41-50 


9 


51-60 


5 


61-70 


6 


71-80 


1 


81-90 


0 


91-100 


_2 




48 



Source: See table 1. 

Note: The number of states totals less than 51 because of missing 
information. 

postsecondary, respectively). States were most likely to allocate adult and single parent/homemaker 
funds to postsecondary education (72 percent and 70 percent, resf^xtively). The sex equity and 
correctioxiS set-asides were split relatively evenly.^ ^ 

Another way to report the data is to determine the average percentages of all federil funds 
allocated to secondary and postsecondary sectors To do this, state responses were adjusted to reflect 
each state's actual share of total federal doUars.^^ Thus, nationally, 40 percent of Title II federal 



"The amount of federal funding for corrections is very small and hard for states to categorize by 
the secondary/postsecondary distinction. It is spent in correctional institutions, and state-level data on 
participants are not kept by previous educational attainment. In every Perkins category, at least one 
state idlocated no funos to postsecondary and at least one state allocated all its funds to postsecondary 
education* Tlie most extreme case is corrections, w4bich is hard to categorize altogether. At the other 
extreme, at least 90 percent of the states allocated fimds at both the secondary and postsecondary 
levels for handicapped, sex equity, and program improvement. 

^^or this method, each state's postsecondary percentage is weighted by the amount of federal 
funds the state received in the 1987 federal fiscal year under the interstate formula. The weighted 
average of the state percentages is the percentage of all federal vocational aid nationally allocated to 
postsecondary education. We chose to adjust by the fiscal 1987 year because it v/as the most current 
and because previous problems in determiiiing interstate allocations had been resolved. 
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dollars were allocated to the postsecondary level (sec table 1). Furthermore, states that received larger 
amounts of federal dollars were somewhat less likely to allocate their adult and single 
parent/homemaker funds at the postsecondary level, so, after adjustment, the national percentage of 
federal funds allocated to the postsecondary level was 63 percent for the adult set-aside and 62 percent 
for the single parent/homemaker set-aside. In other categories, differences between the average state's 
allocation behavior and the percentages of federal funds allocated were small. 

Allocations by Region 

Among the most striking findings m these data were the strong regional differences in 
allocations to secondary and postsecondary education across the special population set-asides and the 
program improvement category (see figure 1). In general, northeastern and southeastern states follow 
one pattern, vdule central and western states exhibit another. 



PERCENTAGE 
ALLOCATED 

100 - 
80 - 
60- 
40- 



20- 



FIGURE 1 



Regional Allocation Of Funds For Postsecondary 
Education For Each Perkins Category 




NORTHEAST 



— ~» 1 

HANDICAPPED DISADVANTAGED 
STUDENTS STUDENTS 



ADULTS SINGLE PARENTS/ SEX EQUITY 
HOMEMAKERS 



PROGRAM 
IMPROVEMENT 



SOURCE: See table 1 



PERKINS CATEGORY 



Adjustment to reflect total federal dollars did little to alter the strong regional differences in 
secondary and postsecondary allocations. Western states, in the aggregate, allocated 45 percent of their 
federal fiinds under the disadvantaged set-aside to the postsecondary level. This compares with 20 
percent and 25 percent of disadvantaged set-aside dollars m southeastern and northeastern states, 
respectively, and 32 percent m the central states. There are similar regional differences for the 
handicapped set-aside, although the total percentages allocated to postsecondary education in all regions 
are smaller. Sex equity is another area with regional differences. In the aggregate, western states 
allocate 55 percent of their sex equity set-aside to the postsecondary level, central states 46 percent, 
southeastern states 36 percent and northeastern states, 36 percent Regional dififerences are less 
pronounced but still apparent for such subparts as the adult set-aside and program improvement. 

ALLOCATIONS OF PERKINS BASIC GRANT FUNDS BY SUBPART TO SECONDARY AND 
POSTSECONDARY SECTORS 

Because the Perkins Act gives the states greater discretion m the allocation of some funds than 
others, we sought to describe the actual distribution mechanisms and to determine any relationships 
between the mechanisms and actual allocations. Tlie first part of this section examines the effects of 
the intrastate formula on secondary and postsecondary allocation of disadvantaged and handicapped ser* 
asides. For the other two*thirds of the Basic Grant, vviiere no allocation mechanism is federally 
specified, we describe the use and effects of alternative state-determined allocation methods. 

Range of Allocations: Disadvantaged and Handicapped Set-asides 

Despite the intrastate formula, we found substantial state-to-state variation in the amounts of 
funds flowing to secondary and postsecondary education for handicapped and disadvantaged students. 
At least one state allocated all such funds to the postsecondary level, whereas 9 states allocated little 
or none of their disadvantaged set-aside, and 19 states allocated little or none of their handicapped set- 
aside, to this level.^^ The range is shown in table 3. Allocations may vary because the nunbers of 
disadvantaged and handicapped students at the postsecondary level relative to the secondary level vary 
among the states, or because different mechanisms for counting students are used, resulting m different 
allocations. It may also be the case, however, that decisions were made by state o£GciaL<:> about \^ere 



^^Because we recognized that, under federal rules, states may spend federal fimds; from any single 
federal fiscal year over a 27-month period, we asked states to provide information on Jie basis not of 
federal fiscal years but of their own. We asked states to identify thdr allocations of ederal funds 
during their 1986-87 program year, vtdiatever months that year included. AJthoug^ mcst states indicated 
that they were able to provide information on this basis, many noted that allocations are only estimates. 
Some states appear to make a priori allocation decisions along the ^tnes described here 
(secondary/postsecondary), buF others do not. When states indicated that thev did not make a priori 
decisions, we asked them to calculate the actual distribution of funds a posteriori as best they" could. 
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Tabic 2-3 



Distribution of Federal Ftmds to Postsecondary Education 
Disadvantaged and Handicapped Set-Asides, 1986-87 



Funds Allocated to Number of States 



Postsecondary 


Disadvantaged 


Handicapped 


Education 


Students 


Students 


(Peiceatage) 


Set-aside 


Set-aside 


0-10 


9 


19 


11-20 


0 


9 


21-30 


11 


6 


31-40 


8 


8 


41-50 


7 


5 


51-60 


2 


0 


61-100 


_4 


_2 




50 


50 



Source: See tabic; 1. 
Note: See table 2, 



to apply the funds (all the Basic Grant funds or at least the funds in the two set-asides) before the 
intrastate fonp.u!a was applied. 

Extent of Preset Pools 

As noted earlier, some of the states establish the percentages of disadvantaged and 
handicapped set-aside funds for secondary and postsecondary sectors first and then apply the intrastate 
formula for each sector separately. We sought to determine the extent of the practice, and whether 
establishing such preset amounts, termed secondary and postsecondary "pools," )cd to differences in 
secondary and postsecondary allocations. 

In fact, roughly half the states (54 percent) indicated in the survey that they established the 
proportion of disadvantaged set-aside funds for secondary and postsecondary sectors (i.e., established 
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secondary and postsecondary pools) before implementing the intrastate formula (see table 4).^^ Large 
and mid^ze states (as determined by total enrollments in secondary education) were more likely 



Table 2r4 

Effects of Establishing Separate Secondary and Postsecondary Tools** 
for Disadvantaged Set*aside, 1986-87 



States with Separate Pools Other States 



Total 




Percentage 


Percentage to 


Percentage to 


Number 


Percentage 


of Federal 


Postsecondary 


Postsecondary 


of States 


of States 


Funds 


Level 


Level 


All states SO 




60 






States with secondary 










enroUment in crades 9-12 










Less than 100,000 15 


33 


37 


16 


28 


100,000 to 250,000 19 


68 


66 


39 


22 


More than 250,000 16 


56 


59 


34 


19 



Source: Sec table 1. 
Note: See table 2. 



to make such decisions than small states. Approximately 60 percent of the federal funds available 
under the disadvantaged set-a^de were allocated m states that established secondary and postsecondary 
pools. In contrast to other findings^ regional differences were not significant. 

There was a strong relationship between establishing separate pools and allocating a larger 
share of disadvantaged set-aside funds to postsecondary education (table 4). States that determined the 
share for each sector before applying the mtrastate formula allocated, on average, 33 percent of their 
set-aside for disadvantaged students to postsecondary education, whereas all other states allocated, on 
avc^'ge, 24 percent of their disadvantaged set-aside to the postsecondary level As a percentage of 



^^Several state o£Scials mdicated that they create other, or additional, a priori pools; the most 
ccHnmon was a three-way division among comprehensive high schools, area vocational schools, and 
postsecondary institutions. 
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toCal federal appropriations (le., adjusted by amount of federal funds), the states that made a prior 
determination allocated 36 percent of the federal funds available to the postsecondary level, as opposed 
to 24 percent of the funds available in the states that did not establish the pools. 

We did not ask a separate question about the handicapped set-aside, but differences in 
handicapped set-aside allocations among states that pool or do not pool disadvantaged set-aside dollars 
are revealing. On average, states that established separate pools before allocating the disadvantaged 
set-aside are ahnost twice as likely to allocate their handicapped set-aside dollars to the postsecondary 
level As a percentage of federal a[^ropriatu>n5, states that pool allocated 32 percent of the federal 
fimds available to the postsecondary level and "nonpoolingf states allocated 14 percent This finding 
suggests that states that establish separate pools for the disadvantaged set-aside probably do the same 
with the handicapped set-aside. 

Although pooling made a considerable difference in the amount of disadvantaged set-aside 
fimds (and, probably, handicapped set-aside funds) allocated to secondary and postsecondary education, 
it made somewhat less difference in determining the percentages of the state's total federal allocatbn to 
secondary and postsecondary education. States with more disadvantaged and handicapped set-aside 
fimds at the postsecondary level also tended to aUocate proportionately more funds to postsecondary 
education under the adult anc* single parent/homemaker set-asides, but proportionately less of their 
program improvement and corrections set-asides. As a result, states with prior pools spent about 40 
percent of their overall Perkins fimds at the postsecondary level, while other states spent about 36 
percent (see table S). 

Implications of Differences in Disadvantaged and Handicapped AUocations 

Congress establish^ an mtrastate formula lo ensure that set-aside fimds for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students were directed to eligible recipients m relation to economic need and to the 
numbers of disadvantaged and handicapped students m vocational education. Yet, overall, there appear 
to be sizeable differences among states in general, across regions, and between states that do and do 
not establish preset pools in the availability of handicapped and disadvantaged set-aside fimds at 
secondary and postsecondary levels. The question that remains is whether these differences reflect 
actual differences in enrollment patterns across secondary and postsecondary sectors, differences in 
educational costs, or other factors. Can we conclude that enrollments at the postsecondary level, or 
the costs of educating disadvantaged or handicapped students, are twice as great in some states as m 
others? ff not, are there substantial differences in "per student" amounts of funding across the states? 
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Tabic ^5 



Effects of Pooling on Basic Grant Funds 
Allocated to Postsecondary Education, 1986-87 
(Weighted percentage of funds) 





Handicapped 


Disadvantaged 


Total 




Set-aside 


Set*aside 


Basic Grant 


States that pool 


32% 


36% 


40% 


States that do not 


14 


24 


36 


pool 









Source: See table L 



Allocation Methods: Ad ults, Single Parents, Sex Equity. Corrections, and Program Improvement . 

Aside from the mtrastate formula, states have great latitude m the allocation of Perkins funds. 
The only constraint is that states must ensure that more than 50 percent of all funds are spent m 
economically depressed areas. Previous legislation had required each state to establish an mtrastate 
formula that bduded federalty specified criteria for the allocation of Basic Grant funds, but the Perkins 
Act left these decisions entirely to the states* We sought to determine the extent to which states took 
advantage of legislative change. Did they continue to rely on formulas, or did they move to competi- 
tions or other disaetionary means to allocate the rest of the Ba^c Grant fimds? We also sought to 
determine whether allocations to secondary or postsecondary sectors varied with the mechanism used. 

Different allocation mechanisms have implications for state policy and local practice. 
Competitions and other discretionary mechanisms may give states greater opportunity to establish and 
enforce priorities m the allocation of federal fimds. But state discretion may mean that localities are 
less likely to understand the allocation process and be able to predict and plan for their share of 
federal resources from year to year than would be the case under a formula. Data from this survey 
will be exammed m relation to case studies and a survey of elipble redpicnts conducted by the 
National Assessment to observe the actual effects of alternative mechanisms. The next section desaibes 
the extent to which alternative poliqr mechanisms are used and their effects on secondary and 
postsecondary allocations. 
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Range of Allocation Methods 

T^ically, states use^ only one of the three methods (formula, competition, other discretion) to 
allocate aO the fimds in a single Perkins category at both the secondary and postsecondary levels 
(figure 2). At least two-thirds of the states used only one method to allocate funds for adults, 
single parents, sex equity, and corrections at either the secondary or postsecondary level Only in the 
area of program unprovement v/cre multiple methods used in a majority of states. In this case, 51 
percent of states at the secondary level and 43 percent of states at the postsecondaiy level used more 
than one method. This finding suggests that states may be dividing the program improvement pot into 
several subparts and establishing priorities for some of the subparts. 

FIGURE 2 

Percentage Of States Using One Funding Method, By 
Perl(ins Category And Educationai Levei 

PERCENT 




IMPROVEMENT 

■ SEOONDARY 

M POSTSEOONDARY 

SOURCE: See table 1. 

When combined, competition and other discretionary means were the most common methods 
for awarding f onds at the secondary and postsecondary levek for all Perkins categories not covered by 
die intrastate formulas (see figures 3 and 4). The formula method was used more frequentiy at the 
postsecondary tiian the secondary level, but is die most common means for tiie distribution of funds m 
onfy one category at the postsecondary level-tiie adult set-aside. Even here, however, formula was the 
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FIGURE 3 



Most Common Funding Method Chosen By States 
To Distribute Perkins Funds 
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FIGURE 4 
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SOURCE: See table 1 

NOTE: The total number of states does not add to 50 because of state non response. 



most common method in less than half the states. The formula method was used to aUocate program 
improvement funds at the secondary level in 30 percent of the states and at the postsecondary level in 
30 percent of the states. Funds for some categories and educational levels, such as the single 
parcnts/homemakers and sex equity set-asides at the secondary level, were ahnost never allocated by 
formula. 

There were regional differences in state allocation behavior (see table 6). States in the western 
and central regions used competition more commonly as the method to allocate funds in ahnost every 

Table 1-6 

Regional and Set-aside Differences in Use of Formulas 
as the Most Common Allocation Mechanism 
(Percentage of States) 



Adults 



Single 
Parents 



Sex 
Equity 



Program 
Improvement 



Secondary level 

Northeast 
Central 
Southeast 
West 

Postsccondarv level 

Northeast 
Central 
Southeast 
West 



Source: See table 1. 



40% 


9% 


8% 


42% 


0 


0 


9 


9 


63 


10 


17 


58 


0 


0 


0 


43 


27 


25 


18 


18 


55 


10 


18 


36 


58 


25 


17 


33 


40 


27 


21 


33 



Perkins category, particularly at the secondary level. In ti;e most extreme case, no central or western 
state indicated that it used formula as the most common means to aUocate adult or single parent funds 
at the secondaiy level. In contrast, a majority of states in the Southeast used formula most commonly 
as the method to allocate funds for the adult set-aside and for program improvement. States that have 
mcreased their graduation requirements substantiaUy over the past few years were also unlikely to use 
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formulas (sec NCES report mentioned in footnote 2 for details). 

No systematic differences in percentages of funds to secondary and postsccondaiy sectors were 
observed between states using different aUocation methods. States using competition most heavUy were 
somewhat more likely than those using formulas to allocate funds for adults, single parents, and sex 
equity to the postsecondaiy level, but the differences are not great There was Uttle difference in 
aUocations for program improvement to secondary and postsecondary levels based on allocation 
mechanism. Larger states were more likely to use formulas and to spread resources in each Perkins 
category across both educational levels-a practice that contributed to the lack of significmt differences. 

Although competition was used most commonly by most states, it was not necessarily used to 
distribute the most funds (see table 7). States with larger Perkins allocations were less likely to use 
competition as their primary allocation method; they relied more often on formulas. The exact amount 
of funds allocated through each mechanism is unknown, but it is possible to construct rough estimates." 
According to these estimates it appears that, in some categories, the percentage of funds distributed by 
formula considerably exceeded the percentage of states using formulas as the most common funds 
distribution mechanism. The categories for which the formula method appeared to account for the 
aUocation of a majority of funds overaU included program improvement funds at the secondary level 
and the adult set-aside funds at the postsecondary level. 

Other State Constraints on Federal Funds 

In a preliminary set of case studies, the National Assessment identified states that unposed 
additional constraints of their own on the uses of federal funds. To detemune how widespread the 
constraints were, respondents were asked to identify dollar or time constraints they added in allocating 
federal funds (see table 8). Few states indicated that they placed these additional constraints 
on federal funds. Only 12 states indicated that they applied any dollar "caps" in any category (e.g., sex 
equity funds at the postsecondary level). The most common categories for which caps were applied 
were sex equity funds at the secondary level (nine states, median cap of $11,000) and single parents or 
homemakers at the s«5condary level (eight states, median cap of $25,000). Thirty three states indicated 
time constraints in one or more categories, but it was not clear whether the constraints were entirely 
state imposed or a reflection <rf federal rules." 



"We can make the estunates because we know that it was common for states to use only one 
allocation method and we know the actual aUocations by Perkins category m each state at secondary 
and postsecondary levels. 

"Some states reported one year Umits on funding to eUgible recipients that may s™P[y be yearly 
application requirements. In other cases states reported a thrw year Ut on oro«am unprovement 
funds, which is a federal requirement. (See NCES report ated m note 2 for details). 
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Table 2-7 

Most Common Allocation Mechanism and State AUocation 
Perkins Funds to Secondary and Postsccondary Education, 1986-87 

(Percentage) 



Allocation 
Mechanism* 



Secondary level 

Formula 
Competition 

Postsccondary level 

Formula 
Competition 



Adults 



Single 
Parents 



Sex 
Equity 



Corrections 



Funds States Funds States lu^ids States Funds States 



Program 
Improvement 
Funds States 



38% 28% 
47 53 



25% 5% 
56 85 



25% 8^ 
59 83 



2% 10% 55% 30% 
35 53 27 47 



74 

19 



45 
39 



41 
54 



22 
69 



32 
66 



19 
77 



26 
34 



18 
45 



40 
43 



30 
52 



Source: ^<:z idble 1. 

SfaiSETfe^r^telL'ilf^^^^ 100. These data are for states 

number of states that do notaKte toTSJr P^*^''^"^"^ See figures 3 and 4 fa 



SPENDING FEDERAL FUNDS. nKAnv^ AGED AND HAMr^Tn.pp.^^^r^^^ 

Vocational education administrators at state and local levels have expressed concern that eligible 
ceapients (school districts and postsccondary institutions) are experiencing difficulties b using Perkins 
fimds. The reasons are complex but bvolve a . mbination of changes in allocation brought about 
through the intrastate formula, the need to justify expenditures as ex<^ costs, and the difficulties 
mherent m matching federal resources (especially in those cases where su.es do not provide the 
matching funds a. J localities must do so). To try to 'etermine the extent of the problem, states were 
asked to id atify the total number of eligible recipients (secondary and postsccondary) for handicapped 
and duadvantaged set-asides, the num,«r that actually reccved grants, the number that did not spend 
the full alloc-t:o^ and the percentage of the state's allocation to localities that was urspent in a 12- 
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Tabic 2^ 



States ^th MaxiiniiJQ Limits cn Single Grants 
1986-87 



Secondaiy Postsecondary 

Number Median Number Median 

Perkins Category of States Limit of States Limit 



Adults 2 $70,000 1 $22,410 

Single parents/homemakers 8 25,000 6 37,500 

Sex equity 9 11,000 6 20,500 

Corrections 0 - 2 31,205 

Program improvement 3 ?0.000 2 41,500 



Source: See tab 1. 

month period/^ ^eral states indicated that they did not keep records on theses items, so they 
provided estimates. 

Nationally, approximately 68 percent of eligible redpients received grants under the handicapped 
set-aside in program year 1985-87 (see table 9). There were some regional differences, with states in 
the Southeast indicating that considerably more (rf thdr potential recipients received grants. Small 
states (defined in terms of total secondpry mrolhnents^ awarded funds to a smaller percentage of 
eligible recipients than medium-size or larger states. 

About a third of those eligible recipients receiving grants undei thr handicapped set-aside did 
not spend their full allocation. On average, 13 percent of the federal dollars allocated were not spe&it, 
varying from 18 percent in the central region to 9 percent in the 7/estem region. There v»:as not much 
regional or other variation here, akhough the rate was somewhat higher in states with Iowt per pupil 
expenditures for elementary/secondary education. In discussion, many respondents emphasized that for 
the bulk of recipients any unspent amounts were generally quite small. If that observation is correct, it 
suggests that unspent fundf may be limited to some larger districts. 



^ The count of eli^ble recipients may be somev^at low. because some states make grants to 
consortia of eligible reapients retber than individual school oistricts or posisecondary institutions. In 
those cases, states were asked to estimate the number of districts or institutions included in all 
arrangements rather than to report the number of grants. Some states indicated that they do not keep 
data that wouU allow them to answer this question completely, so th^ provided overall estimates. 
While states have 27 months to spend funds from a single feaeral fisoil J'ear, it is common for states 
to grant districts and postsecondary institutions a year to spend funds (possibly from multiple federal 
fiscal years). States then reallocate unspent fimds. 
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Table 2-9 



Percentage of Eligible Recipients Unable to Spend 
All Funds Under the Intrastate Fomiul?», 1986-87 
(Percentage of recipients) 





Eli^ble 








Recipients 


Recipients Unable 


Percentage of 




That Received 


to Spend 


Funds 




FUnUa 


All Funds Received 


Unspent 


Handicapped set- aside 






1370 


Northeast 


67 


34 


11 


Central 


60 


37 


18 


Southeast 


92 


29 


15 


West 


57 


35 


9 


Disadvantaged set-aside 


70% 


36% 


12% 


Northeast 


68 


47 


20 


Central 


59 


36 


23 


Southeast 


92 


34 


16 


West 


61 


33 


9 



Source: See table 1. 



The problem of unspent funds seems somewhat greater with respect to the disadvantaged set- 
aside.^" The percentages of districts that received grants and returned some funds are similar to those 
for the handicapped set-asidiv-TO percent nationally received funds, with similar regional variations; 36 
percent did not spend all ther allocations. The percentage of funds unspent was 17 percent, somewhat 
higher than the 13 percent for the handicapped set-aside. There appeared to be no systematic 
relationship between spending difficulty and pcr-pupil (expenditures. As was the ease with the 
handicapped set-aside, the percentage of eligible recipients with unspent funds was greatest in the 
central states, where one-quarter of the funds went unspent, and least in the western states fwhich also 
made awards to fewer of the eligible recipients). Again, discussion with respondents indicates that 



^^ee previous notes for caveats to this discussion. 
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unspent fimds may be concentrated in a few districts. This issue is being examined in greater detail 
through case studies of Perkins Act unplementation in communities, as well as thiougb a survey of 
eligible recipients. 

An unexpected finding from this analysis was that the percentages of eligible recipients 
receiving grants under both set-asides varied considerably across the nation. Although roughly two- 
thirds of eligible recipients in the northeastern, central and western states received grants, afanost all 
eligible recipients in the Southeast received grants The reasons for this disparity remain undear. One 
possible oqplanation is that handicapped and disadvantaged students are more likely to be concentrated 
m particular school districts or postsecondary institutions in areas outside the Southeast (or that very 
small (fistricts-likely to reject small awards-may be more common outside the Southeast). Given the 
earlier description about the considerable variation in the allocations of these fimds to secondary and 
postsecondary sectors across states, however, this explanation seems unlikely. Another eiqplanation is 
that eligible recipients entitled to smaU amounts of funds are likely to reject the grants, but that small 
districts and institutions in the Southeast are less willing to forgo even small grants. Clearly, more 
information is needed to explain the apparent differences. 

STATE FUNDING FOR SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

States ocerdse authority for vocatbnal education beyond that established through federal law. 
Little is known about the extent and nature of state authority in finandng and regulatory matters 
beyond the criteria states establish for vocational teacher certification. This section exammes briefly the 
extent of state funding for vocational education at the secondary level and discusses some of the ways 
in which states regulate vocational education. Information from the state survey is augmented by state 
education finance information collected by the American Education Finance Association (AEFA).^* 
Unfortimately, we are not able to provide comparable information for postsecondary vocational 
education. 

Despite much concern about the small amount of federal support of vocational ed cation in 
relation to the uze of state and local support, there nas been little detailed informatbn available on the 
nature and extent of the direct state contributbn to ^'ocational education. Gainmg information on this 
topic is important not only to determine the size of the state contributiou, but also to understand the 
ways m which states bdlp shape vocational educatbn practice. 



^^chard Salmon^ ed., Public Sdiool Rnance Programs of the United States and Canada, 
American Education Finance Association, 1988 (informalion presented here drawn from the state*by 
state compilation). 
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According to ihe survey, almost aU states (90 percent) provided some separate or additional 
financial aid to school districts or other vocational districts for secondary vocational education (sec table 
10) The mosi x)mmon type of state aid was categorical; 80 percent of the states mdicated that they 
have some sort of categorical aid earmarked for vocational education, and 38 percent have categorical 
aid aimed directly at matching federal dollars. States m the Southeast appear to be most likely to have 
categorical programs aimed directly at matching federal dollars. States with high pcr-pupil expenditures 
for elementary/secondary education were less likely to have this form of state aid. 

A substantial number of states provided additional resources for vocational education on a per- 
student or per-enroUment basis. According to the survey, more than one-third of the states (38 
percent) provided supplementary funds for secondary students enrolled in vocational education. The 
rates were higher m the Northeast and Southeast (55 percent m each region). No state in the central 
re^on mdicated that i* provides supplementary funds on a per-student basis. 

The per-student vocational funds supplement may be expressed as a weight m die general state 
aid formula or as a reimbursement to districts for vocational students. In ger eral, larger states are 
more likely to have a per-student aid approach (47 percent compared with 29 percent for smaU states). 
The additional aid for vocational students ranged from 1 percent m Utah to 100 percent in 
Massachusetts compared to state aid for non vocational students. This variation suggests that the 
definition of "vocationa' tudenf or "vocational enroUraenf may differ considerably across states, with 
some states reimbursing districts for any vocational enroUment and others (especially those with high 
nominal reimbursement rates) reimbursmg districts only for those students enroUed m a multicoursc 
sequence or multihour program. 

The differences m the definition of vocational student were underscored by data in the AEFA 
state-by-state description of education finance programs. According to the AEFA data, alrjost half the 
states (24) provided some form of weight m the state formula (basic aid or targeted aid) for vocational 
students. This figure is considerably higher than the survey findings. Weightings may apply to aU 
studente enroUed m vocational education or only to tiiose enrolled m particular programs or institutions. 
In addition, many of the slates for which no specific weighting scheme was mdicated m tiie AEFA 
report provided substantial granu for particular institutions (such as regional occupational centers or 
area vocational schools) or vocational education "funds" that may, m fact, provide reimbursement on 
per-student or percentage-of-cost bases. 

The toad amoimt of state fundipg for vocational edmation is quite large. For the 38 st?tes for 
which some, albeit incomplete, dollar amounts are available in die AEFA report, specific state funding 
for vocational edua,. -.n exceeded il£ biUion. This figure does not include tiie costs of /ocatiomil 
w Jghting factors for state aid in most of tiiose states, which would increase tiie figure substantially. Id 
-ic few cases where such mformation is pravided, we have a glimpse at tiie magnitude of tiic state 
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Tabic 2-10 



Characteristics of States That Provide Separate or 
Additional Finandd Support to Secondary School Districts 
or Vocational Districts for Vocational Education 
1986-87 
(Percentage of states) 



State 


Any State 


Per-Student 


Matdung 


Other 


Characteristic 


Aid 


Aid 


Funds 


State Aid 


Total 


90% 


38% 


38% 


80% 


Region 






27 


91 


Northeast 


100 


55 


Central 


83 


0 


20 


90 


Southeast 


92 


55 


64 


73 


West 


87 


38 


38 


69 


Secondary enrollment 






« 


79 


Less than 100,000 


93 


29 


100,001 to 2so,oor 


84 


38 


38 


75 


250,001 or more 


94 


47 


33 


87 


Per-puiul expenditures 






47 


80 


Less than $2,000 


94 


47 


$2,000 to $3,000 


88 


24 


38 


76 


$4,000 or more 


90 


56 


22 


89 



Source: See table 1. 



contribution. For example, the AEFA report estimated that, ia Kcntiickj': vocational "units" m the stale 
weighting scheme accounted for $72 million in state aid annually; iji South Carolina the estimate wiis 
that vocational weighting resulted in approximately $109 million in state aid. These are substantial state 
contributions, and much more information is needed to understand the extent of that contribution on a 
national basis. 

SECONDARY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION STANDARDS 

In order to further describe the state role in vocational education policy-making, wc sought to 
identify ways in \**ich states shape the mix of courses and programs at the secondary level. In 
particular, states were asked whether they establish minimum hours ot instnictbn or minimum 
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sequences of courses for completing stcondaiy occupational training programs at present, and whether 
those requirements have changed in the past five years. States were also adced whether they review 
the content of courses in occupational training programs as a mechanism for quality control 

Hours and Course Sequences 

More than half the states (55 percent) have established minimum hours of instruction for 
completing an occupational training programs in all subject areas included in the survey (see figure 5) » 
An additional 14 percent have established minimum hours for instruction in some occupational areas. 

FIGURE 5 

Percent Of States That Establish Policy 
in Occupational Areas 



PERCENT OF 


STATES 


100- 




80" 




60" 




40- 




20- 




0"^ 







SET MINIMUM 

SEQUENCEOF 
CXXJRSES 



SET MINIMUM 

HOURS OF 
NSTRUCTION 



EXAMINE 
COURSE 
CONTENT 



IN ALL AREAS □ IN SOI^ AREAS □ IN NO AREAS 



SOURCE. SeetaDle 1 



A third of the states set no such standards. Standard setting for minimum hours is considerably more 
common in the northeastrm and southeastern states than in the central and western states (table 11). 



^.^ .*Thc occupational subject areas included in the survey were agriculture education. 

i^SX^.^'^'^'^S'^. ""^^ '""^^ cducaSrh«3th education and 

^Kr^ Respondents were asked to answer the question for the larewt 

enrollment major m each occupational area. «"6»^ 
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TaWe 2rll: Characteristics of States Setting Manimum Hours, Setting Mimmum Squences of Courses, 
and Examining Course Content for Secondary Vocatio^ Education, 1988 

(Perr outage of states) 



State 

Characteristics 



In aU 
6 areas 



Set Minimum Hours 



Total 

Region 
Northeast 
Central 
Southeast 
West 

Number of units added* 
Up to 1 
2 to 3 units 
More than 3 
Not dassifiable 

ITotal units required for graduation^ 
Less than 20 
20 units 
More than 20 

Secondary enrdlment 
Less than 100,000 
100,001 to 250,000 
250,001 or more 

Per pu]xl expenditures 
Less than $3,000 
$3,000-3,999 
$4,000 or more 



55% 



In 1-5 
areas 



14% 



In no 
areas 



In aU 
5 areas 



? iet Minimum Sequence 



In 1-5 
areas 



In no 
areas 



Examine Course Content 



In all 
6 areas 



In 1-5 
areas 



31% 



45% 



12% 



43% 



78% 



In no 
areas 



14% 



Of 




O 
O 


MJ 


8 


42 


67 


17 


17 




Q 

o 


cn 
jU 


33 


17 


50 


67 


8 


25 


75 


0 


25 


67 


8 


25 


92 


8 


0 


An 

HI 


"Xl 
xXJ 




33 


13 


53 


87 


0 


13 


jj 


o 


JO 


36 


9 


55 


73 


18 


9 


53 


6 


41 


47 


o 


*t / 




U 


o 


69 


15 


15 


62 


15 


23 


77 


0 


23 


40 


30 


30 


30 


20 


50 


60 


20 


20 


63 


19 


19 


31 


19 


50 


75 


13 


13 


57 


14 


29 


57 


14 


29 


86 


0 


14 


47 


5 


47 


53 


5 


42 


79 


5 


16 


56 


19 


25 


44 


13 


44 


75 


6 


19 


68 


13 


26 


53 


11 


37 


95 


0 


5 


38 


19 


44 


38 


13 


SO 


63 


19 


19 


63 


6 


31 


69 


0 


31 


94 


6 


0 


50 


13 


38 


29 


21 


50 


79 


4 


17 


55 


27 


18 


45 


9 


45 


55 


18 


27 



Source: See taUe 1. 

Thirteen states could not be classified because of a lack of information on state requirements or recommendations for 1980 or 1987. 
Two states were excluded because unit requirements for graduation are not set at the state kvel. 
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It is less common in states with the largest secondary enroihnents. It is also less common in states 
with the highest total miit requirements for graduation; this suggests that it may be harder to mandate 
mimmum hours in cases where vocational education may be in greater competition for the limited 
number of hours in a student's school day. 

A smaller percentage of states set minimum sequences of courses for completion of an 
occupational program in all the occupational areas included in the survey (45 percent). An additional 
12 percent of states set such standards m some of the occupational area^ included m the survey. In 
almost every occupational area, a little more than half the states set course sequence standards. Again, 
standard setting was more common in the Northeast and Southeast, but there were no systematic 
differences by size of state. States that greatly increased unit requirements in the past few years were 
also more likely to mandate course sequences m vocational education, but there was no systematic 
relationslup between sequence standards and total units for graduation, perhaps because sequence 
requirements affect only those students who are enrolled m systematic, multicourse vocational programs. 

Almost all the states mdicated that they review the content of vocational courses. In each 
occupational area at least 80 percent of the states indicated that they reviewed course content. Review 
was most common in the Southeast (100 percent) and least likely in the central states, but even here it 
occurred in some occupational areas at least 75 percent of the time. It was less likely in states with 
the highest per-pupil education expenditures (only 50 percent of those states indicated review of course 
content). 

In general, we wanted to establish whether some states administer vocational education more 
actively than others. We hypothesized that states that set course or hour requirements would also be 
likely to intervene actively m the administration of federal funds. In fact, we found that states that 
established maximum numbers of years for support of programs with federal dollars were also more 
likely to set minimum hours for completing occupational programs, (see table 12). Although the 
relationship was weaker, these states were somewhat more likely to examine course content. 

Effects of Academic Reform on Vocational Standard Setting 

Claims and direct evidence about the effects of academic reforms on vocational education led 
us to inquire about changes in secondary vocational education standards over the past few years. We 
sought to determine whether increases in graduation reqmrements had led to changes in state standards 
for hours or course sequences in vocational education. Vocational educators have expressed concern 
that increased core requirements are limiting the amount of time available for enroUment in vocational 
"programs," that is, sequences of courses that prepare for specific careers. We sought to determine 
^»*cther states have made changes in vocational requirements that might make it easier to complete a 
vocational program by reducing the units or limiting the sequence of required courses. 
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Table 2-12 

Relationship Between "Caps' on Years of Federal Support and 
State Standards on Vocational Curriculum 



State Sets Maximum Number of Years 
for Receipt of Federal Funds 



Yes No 

States that establish minimum 
hours of instruction 64% 39% 

States that review course content 82 72 

Source: See table 1. 

To investigate this issue, states were asked whether, between 1983-84 and 1987-88, the state- 
prescribed minimum hours or sequence of courses had increased, decreased, or remained the same. 
The responses were matched with the state's total units for graduation as well as the state's degree of 
change in graduation requirements over the past few years (sec table 13). 

In general, there was little shifting of standards for hours of vocational instruction or sequence 
of courses in occupational areas between 1983-84 and 1987-88. Among the states that had such 
standards, there was ? slight tendency to increase overall r^uirements for hours of instruction. There 
was a somewhat greater tendency to increase standards in states that required the largest number of 
units overall for graduation (sec NCES report mentioned in footnote 2 for detailed tables). In the 
largest states, however, there was some tendency to decrease standards in trades and industries and 
business ^^ucation, the areas in which the greatest numbers of students were enrolled. The number of 
observations is very small, however (see NCES report). 

Overall, there was a slight trend in the direction of increasing the sequence of courses needed 
to complete an occupational program. This trend was most pronounced in states that increased their 
graduation requirements the most during the past few years (sec NCES report). This trend sugg^ 
that increases in standards in this area may have been part of the reform movement, or that increases 
may have been an effort to try to ensure that students faced with competing demands on thdr time 
would continue to take multicourse vocational sequences, rather than individual classes. In neither case 
(hours or course sequences) is there much evidence that state officials responded to academic reforms 
in secondary education by dcaeasing the time demands of vocational education. None of these 
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Tabic 2-13 



Change m States Standards for Hours of Instruction and Sequence 
of Courses m Secondary Schools, 1983-84 to 1987-88 
(Percentage of states) 



Increased No Decreased 
Standards Change Standards 





Hours 


Sequence 


Hours 


Sequence 


Hours 


Sequence 


Agriculture 


16% 


24% 


71% 


68% 


13% 


8% 


Distributive/marketing 


11 


16 


78 


76 


11 


8 


Buaness 


15 


21 


70 


71 


15 


8 


Trades and industry 


19 


25 


65 


63 


16 


13 


Health 


17 


17 


73 


83 


10 


0 


Occupational home 














economics 


10 


17 


76 


75 


14 


8 



Source: See table 1. 



findings precludes the possibility of changes m requirements or student participation at th'* local level, 
however. We will examine these issues in future National Assessment reports. 

ANALYSIS OF THE SURVEY FINDINGS 

Several of the survey findings stand out. The first is tne significant regional variation m state 
vocational education policies. Central and western states were more likely to spend federal funds ic 
postsecondary education, to allocate them by discretionary means rather than formulas, and to direct 
handicapped and disadvantaged set-asides to a smaller percentage of eligible recipients. 

Central and western states were less likely to have per-student reimbursement for secondary vocational 
education and to set minimum hours or course sequences foi vocational course taking at the secondary 
level. The findmgs about fedo-al funds siiggest that postsecondary authorities may exert greater 
influence on federal vocational education resources m the central and western states. 

Because all the cases in which an entity other than the state board of education administers the 
Perkins funds occur m central and western states, it is also possible that regional differences in the 
findings mask administrative differences. To test this assumption, states were divided mto groups 
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according to whether Perkins fimds are administered by the state board of (elementary/secondary) 
education or wliether the act is adniinistercd by another authority (often a combined 
sccondary/postsecondary authority).^^ A regression analysis was conducted to determme whether Perkins 
authority alone explained a significant portion of the variation. The analysis did not indicate an 
bdependent effect of admmistrative authority. In other words, states in the central and western regions 
did not differ systematically with respect to postsccondary support vnth Perkins funds on the basis of 
the authority responsible for administering the Perkins Act. 

A second important finding is that forty percent of federal dollar, are allocated to 
postsccondary education. That percentage appears to be higher than those m a recent study by T. 
Harry McKinney and Dale A. Davis, who found that approximately 23 percent of Perkins Title II 
federal fimds were allocated to conmiunity and technical colleges during 1985-86.^ They also found 
little changp in the percentage of funds to two-year institutions between 1983 and 1986. Our results are 
for 1986-87. The differences between the results of the two studies (around 17 percent) are likely to 
be the percentages of Perkins fimds allocated to postsccondary education other than that conducted in 
two-year coUeges-that is, to the education of adults enrolled in secondary school districts, technical 
institutes that do not grant two-year degrees, and secondary or postsccondary area vocational schools.^ 

Fmally, variation in the rates at which states allocate handicapped and disadvantaged set*asides 
to the postsccondary level suggests that a variety of state-level policies influence the expenditure of 
federal funds. Judging by the substantial variation in rates of Perkins fimding to secondary and 
postsccondary levels, states appear to liave made overall decisions about the division of federal funds 
between secondary and postsecondary education (or on an institutional basis among school districts, 
area vocational facilities, and community colleges). A majority of states also established preset "pools" 
of fimds before allocating the disadvantaged set*aside. Overall, the states vnth preset "pools" spent 
greater amounts of handicapped and disadvantaged fimds at the postsecondary level but showed less 
difference in overall secondary and postsecondary spending. In other words, the determmation of the 
location of intrastate formula funds appeared to be substantially affected by pooling, but the allocation 



*^We classified the states using schemes developed by Woodruff (1978), Gentry (1979) and Faddis 
(1986) and summarized by John E. S. Lawrence m Tolic^ Issues in the Governance of Vocational 
Education." Design Papers for the Nation^ Assessment of Vocational Education. U.S. Department of 
Education, February 1987 pp. IV-2 - IV-27. 

^Sce McKinney and Davis, Distribution of Federal Funds . 

^ome of these resources may be used tc support less than baccalaureate programs at four-year 
institutions, but this seems doubtful It should also oe noted that the McKinney and Davis study 
excluded a subset of technical institutes, particularly those that did not grant an AA. or A.S. degree. 
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of fonnula funds did Uttie to redirect overaU Perkins Act doUars between secondary and postsecondary 
sectors. Its net effect in redirecting total federal spending to one sector or tlie other was smaU." 

The considerable variation in the allocation of fiinds under the intrastate fonnula also raises 
questions about the willingness of some states to implement federal priorities. Concern that states were 
not directing federal resources to areas of greater educational and economic need led to the 
development of the federaUy specified intrastate fonnula. Yet a majority of states detennined whether 
these funds went to secondary or postsecondary education without regard to the fonnula. This practice 
may make it difficult to ensure that, within a state, handicapped and disadvantaged allocations are 
based entirely on need. Unless the decisions are based on enroUments and costs, the practice may also 
make it hard to ensure that per-student amounts of assistance would be roughly the same at tne 
secondary and postsecondary levels, findings from the survey of local districts and postsecondary 
institutions will be critical to detennining the effects, any, of these allocations practices on the types 
and amounts of assistance available. 



level ^X^^llS?^;?^^^^^^^^ each 

°^ ''"^'^Tl^ data with enrollSTdSSTfrom lon^tuM student !u^^^^ t analysis 
of the local survey, which will aUow comparison of actual granS and overaU enrEt ^S. ^ 
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